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From Chambers’ Papers for the People. 
DANIEL DE FOE. 


Amonc the books which may be reckoned as 
belonging to the world’s acknowledged stereotypes, 
there are probably few that have been read more 
frequently, or proved acceptable to a greater variety 
of tastes, than the illustrious ‘* Robinson Crusoe.”’ 
While, however, in connection with this perform- 
ance the author’s name has become so extensively 
familiar, it is principally by means of it that he 
continues to be remembered. The generality of 
modern readers know little of the extent and merit 
of De Foe’s political and controversial writings, or 
of the conspicuous position which he occupied on 
account of them with his contemporaries. Having 
reference chiefly to the disputes and contentions 
of his times, these productions have naturally lost 
much of their original interest, and their value has 
been therefore considerably diminished. It is 
nevertheless conceived that they are worthy of a 
more general investigation and attention; and 
accordingly it is here intended to furnish some 
account of them, and also to present such an out- 
line of the writer’s personal history, character, 
sufferings, and disappointments, for conscience sake 
and otherwise, as can be conveniently rendered 
within the limits of the present paper. 


De Foe’s entire works consist of more than two 
hundred separate publications, embracing a vast 
variety of subjects, and all exhibiting evidences 
of great ability, honesty of intention, and a keen 
perception of just and wholesome principles. As 
a politician, he was throughout his whole career 
the steady advocate of liberal interests, the manly 
and upright champion of justice, of tolerance, and 
of all those citizea-rights valued by honest Eng- 
lishmen. Living in a turbulent era of our history, 
when the pretensions of rival and selfish factions 
were agitated with an inveterate and unprincipled 
animosity, he seems to have been in great part 
proof against the prevalent contagion, and to have 
entertained the questions in dispute with a scrupu- 
lous regard to their truthfulness or reasonable 
expediency. By being an honester man than the 
generality, he became the object of general misap- 
prehension and opprobrium. Few men had more 
of the world's notice in his day ; none more of its 
calumny and persecution. In a more than ordinary 
degree he shared the fate of every man who, by 
genius or cultivation, is in advance of his own 
times. The party whose aims and schemings he 
opposed he very naturally offended ; but he was 
also not unfrequently misrepresented and calum- 
niated by the very party whose interests he endeav- 
ored to promote. This party consisted of the 
nonconforming Presbyterians, who, as the succes- 
sors of the Puritans of the foregoing age, contin- 
ued to ‘protest against the narrowness and domi- 
nancy of the Protestantism of the Reformation. 
De Foe is in a certain sense the representative of 
the aims and spirit of modern Independency : he 
was in creed and political principle a dissenting 
Presbyterian, and he advocated most of the claims 
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and opinions by which the dissenting sects were 
then, and are still in part, distinguished ; but he 
seems, upon the whole, to have been greatly supe- 
rior to his party, inasmuch as he was less sec- 
tarian and more liberal and catholic in his senti- 
ments. 

In proceeding to narrate the principal events and 
transactions of his life, it may be well to mention 
at the outset that the particle De—for reasons 
which cannot now be ascertained—was adopted, 
and not inherited, by our author; his original 
family name being simply Foe, without any eupho- 
nious or ornamental prefix. Of his ancestry or 
immediate progenitors there is very little known. 
The earliest that has been mentioned is his grand- 
father, Daniel Foe, who was a substantial English 

eoman, and farmed his own estate at Elton in 

orthamptonshire. He is supposed to have been 
attached to the Cavalier and High Church party ; 
and, as an evidence of his respectability, it has 
been recorded that he kept a pack of hounds for 
his diversion. Daniel pleasantly relates, that his 
grandfather’s huntsman had the irreverent habit of 
naming his dogs after the most illustrious officers 
in the Puritan and Royal forces: ‘* He had his 
Roundhead and his Cavalier, his Goring and his 
Waller, and all the generals in both armies were 
hounds in his pack ; till, the times turning, the old 
gentleman was fain to scatter the pack, and make 
them up of more dog-like surnames.’’ Besides 
scattering his hounds, it would seem that Mr. Foe 
had also to disperse his family, for we find that 
James Foe, who is presumed to have been a 
younger son, ‘‘ was sent at a proper age to Lon- 
don,’’ and there apprenticed to a butcher. In his 
calling he became afterwards established in St. 
Giles’, Cripplegate, and, after flourishing in busi- 
ness for many years, he ultimately retired upon a 
decent competency, which he enjoyed fntil his 
death. He was the father of our celebrated Daniel, 
who was born in the parish of St. Giles’ afore- 
said in the year 1661. 

His parents having embraced the Nonconform-- 
ists’ principles, the boy was accordingly brought 
up in their faith. Of the manner in which he 
spent his early years there is no existing record. 
The imagination is left to picture him as it can. 
A lively and pleasant fellow we conceive him to- 
have been, of quick and generous impulses, not 
backward to contend in feats of sport or warfare, 
but nowise given to the exaction of unfair advan- 
tages, for he says he ‘‘ learned from a boxing Eng- 
lish boy not to strike an enemy when he is down.”’ 
One cannot readily bring his figure and appearance 
very near to us; but there assuredly, in St. Giles’ 
parish, Cripplegate, he once visibly lived and went’ 
to school] with his contemporaries. Nightly for 
some years was he perhaps seated at the family 
table in the sitting-room—a little back parlor, as 
we fancy, behind the butcher’s shop—conning les- 
sons for the coming day, and possibly relieving his 
strained attention by counting the flies upon the 
ceiling. ‘There were times, doubtless, when ho- 
read books for his own amusement: most likely: 
the historical portions of the Bible, and probably: 
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the wondrous allegory of the “ Pilgrim's Prog- 
ress.” On Sundays he had to put on 4 grave 
face, and go forth with the family to the ‘* meeting- 
house in Little St. Helen’s, Bishopsgate Street,’’ 
to hear the Rev. Dr. Annesley, ‘* an esteemed 
Presbyterian minister,’? who had been formerly 
ejected from the incumbency of Cripplegate. 
There, with subdued and steady countenance, in 
the grave Presbyterian congregation, Daniel un- 
doubtedly sat and Jistened to the fervid eloquence 
of the preacher, and imbibed from it something 
of the manly independence and invincible love of 
liberty which he was destined afterwards to dis- 
play in his own career. It is even conceivable 
that the good minister sometimes visited his fath- 
er’s house, and it is not unlikely that, on suitable 
occasions, he may have put his hand on the boy’s 
head and bade him remember to stand resolutely 
by the principles and religious doctrines in which 
he had been instructed. 

It were interesting to know whether Daniel ever 
carried a butcher’s tray, and what was the price of 
mutton, as his father retailed it to customers, two 
hundred years ago. To such questions as these, 
however, we can now obtain no answer. But 
judging from the prosperous circumstances of his 
family, and from the fact that young De Foe was 
early destined for the Presbyterian ministry, it 
seems improbable that he wasever actively connected 
with his father’s business. At the age of fourteen, 
after he had been sufficiently qualified by inferior 
teachers, he was sent to a acmatented college, 
or academy, at Newington, then under the direction 
of the Rev. Charles Morton, a gentleman who had 
the reputation of being a ‘ polite and profound 
scholar.’’ Here he is reported to have had great 
advantages for learning, and to have lived in very 
agreeable society. Little, however, is known of 
his manner of life, or of the progress which he made 
while residing at this institution ; but it has been 
concluded, from certain passages in his writings, 
that he had not failed to turn his opportunities to 
account. He has informed us that he had in his 
time been master of five languages, and that he had 
studied the mathematics, natural philosophy, logic, 
geography, and -history. With the theory and 
practical ¢apabilities of the English constitution he 
was thoroughly acquainted; and he sometimes 
boasts of having investigated politics as a science. 
Under the direction of his tutor, he went through 
the authorized courses of theology, in which he 
acquired such a proficiency as enabled him to cope 
with the acutest writers of the disputatious age in 
which he lived. His knowledge of ecclesiastical 
history was also very considerable ; and, indeed, his 
attainments in all departments of general information 
were such as to entitle him to be considered a per- 
son of great intelligence and cultivation. A man 
of deep or extensive ‘‘ learning,”’ in the technical 
acceptation, he certainly never was, nor as such 
was he ever desirous of being regarded ; but that 
he was anything like the ‘* illiterate person’”’ which 
some of his opponents delighted to represent him 
to be, there is evidence enough in his writings to 
disprove. The poet Gay, adopting the cant of the 
Scriblerus Club, speaks of him as ‘‘ a fellow who 
had excellent natural parts, but wanted a small 
foundation of learning,”’ and cites him as “‘ a lively 
instance of those wits who, as an ingenious author 
says, will endure but one skimming ;’’ but this is 
a judgment which time has since emphatically 
reversed ; and it is not likely that it will be again 
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referred to, either in depreciation of De Foe, or by 
way of illustrating the poet’s penetration. 

At what time De Foe quitted the Newiggton 
institution is not distinctly known ; neither is it 
apparent what induced him to abandon the design 
of entering the Presbyterian ministry. Perhaps 
he had no sufficient sense of any call to the work. It 
has even been surmised that the volatility of his dis- 
position might have proved incompatible with that 
dignified vocation. An early turn for authorship, 
and an inveterate tendency for satire, may have 
contributed to unfit him for entering into the min- 
istry with an exclusive devotion to its duties, and 
may possibly have determined him to renounce his 
purpose, for the sake of addressing himself more 
freely to literary and political pursuits. At an 
rate, at the age of twenty-one he came forth boldly 
asan author, embracing the popular side in politics. 
His first production was a_ spirited Jampoon, 
levelled at the noted Roger L’Estrange, who, in a 
work entitled a ‘* Guide to the Inferior Clergy,’ 
had recently advanced some highly illiberal notions. 
De Foe’s pamphlet bore the title of ‘* Speculum 
Crape-Gownorum; or a Looking-Glass for the 
Young Academics, new Foyl‘d; with Reflections 
on some of the late High-flown Sermons, to which 
is added an Essay towards a Sermon of the Newest 
Fashion. By a Guide to the Inferior Clergy. 
London ; 1682.’ The title was adopted in allu- 
sion to the crape-gowns then in use among the in- 
ferior clergy, and the banter was sufficiently effect- 
ive to put them out of fashion, and thereby damage 
the respectability of the material, against which, 
however, the author had no particular antipathy. 
The design of the work was to expose and ridicule 
the pretensions of the High Church Faction. The 
most amusing portion is the sermon, which is a 
clever parody of the pulpit discourses of the times, 
and was especially intended to satirize the ‘‘ crape- 
gown men’”’ for their interferences with politics, 
‘* that they may see how ridiculous they are, when 
they stand fretting, and fuming, and heating them- 
selves about state affairs in their pulpits.”’ Its 
success with the town, and the fertility of the sub- 
ject, induced the author to follow it up with a 
second part, in which, however, he deals more 
seriously with the government on account of its 
severity to Dissenters, and, by exhibiting the prac- 
tical effects of persecytion, cleverly exposes its 
absurdity. The work seems to have attracted at- 
tention enough to lead some one to reply to it, as 
the same year we have notice of a publication 
bearing the title of “* Reflections upon Two Scurri- 
lous Libels, called Speculum Crape-Gownorum.” 
The author is commonly supposed to have been 
L’Estrange himself. 

Three years after the publication of his pam- 
phlet—namely, in the summer of 1685—De Foe 
engaged in practical hostility against the govern- 
ment of James II., by joining the standard of the 
Duke of Monmouth when he landed in Dorsetshire 
with his hundred and fifty men, for the purpose of 
delivering the country from the dominion of arbi- 
trary rule, and the anticipated sway of popery, and 
thereby gaining for himself the crown of England 
—‘*a romantic kind of invasion,’’ says Welwood, 
** which is scarcely paralleled in history.”” On the 
suppression of this rebellion, our adventurous 
volunteer narrowly escaped being taken prisoner. 
Eluding pursuit, however, he managed to save his 
head; and being personally unknown in that part 
of the kingdom which was the seat of the insurrec- 
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tion, he does not appear to have been afterwards 
suspected, and therefore was never brought to trial 
for his treason. Returning subsequently to Lon- 
don, he next proceeded to settle himself peaceably 
in business, resolved, if possible, to refrain from in- 
terfering further in public or polemical affairs. In 
Freeman’s Court, near the thoroughfare of Corn- 
hill, he accordingly became established as a hose- 
factor, designing to live by a reasonable commission 
on the sale of stockings. In 1688, being a freeman 
by birth, he was admitted into the livery of Lon- 
don. For ten years he devoted himself more or 
less to business ; but the times were too unfavora- 
ble to permit him to succeed. The discontents and 
agitations of the country, occasioned by the arbi- 
trary proceedings of the king, who was aiming at 
absolute power over the lives and consciences of 
his subjects, and fomented by the disputes and con- 
troversies of the several factions into which the 
nation was divided, were of too exciting and inter- 
esting a character for a man of De Foe’s active and 
earnest temperament to refrain from taking part in 
them. Mixing continually in company, in coffee- 
houses and in taverns, he seems to have spent more 
of his time in discussing the movements and pre- 
tensions of the parties, and the bearings of political 
disputes, than in attending to his personal interests 
at the counter. With him, it would appear, there 
was no alternative ; when the well-being of the 
nation, and the most important liberties of the 
people, were endangered, all private convenience 
and advantage ceased, in comparison, to have any 
sensible hold on his regards. He therefore stood 
forth boldly in defence of the popular rights, speak- 
ing and writing whatsoever might seem to him cal- 
culated to consolidate and support them. 

One of the prominent dogmas of the day, and one 
which served the cause of despotism more effectu- 
ally than any other, was the absurd pretension of 
the unlimited and unconditional divine right of 
kings. ‘It was for many years,’’ says De Foe, 
‘*and I am witness to it, that the pulpit sounded 
nothing but the duty of absolute submission, obedi- 
ence without reserve, subjection to princes as God's 
vicegerents, accountable to none, to be withstood 
in nothing, and by no person. I have heard it 
mor yp preached, that if the king commanded my 

ead, and sent his messengers to fetch it, I was 
bound to submit, and stand still while it was cut 
off.” That the reader may be assured that this is 
really no caricature of the opinions which then 
prevailed, let him take the following delectable 
passage from a published sermon of the Bishop of 
Chester in those days, who undoubtedly spoke only 
what were the common sentiments of the clergy :— 
‘* Though the king,”’ saith he, ‘‘ should not please 
to humor us—though he rend off the mantle from 
our bodies, as Saul did from Samuel—nay, though 
he should sentence us to death, of which, blessed 
be God and the king, there is no danger; yet, if 
we were living members of the Church of England, 
we must neither open our mouths nor lift up our 
hands against him, but honor him before the elders 
and people of Israel] ; nor must we ask our prince 
why he governs us otherwise than we please to be 
governed ourselves ; we must neither call him to 
account for his religion, nor question his policy in 
civil matters, for he is made our king by God’s 
law, of which the law of the land is only declara- 
tive !’"* 

To this sort of doctrine De Foe altogether ob- 


* Somers’ Tracts, ix. 129 
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jected to subscribe, and scrupled not to denounce 
it as an abominable heresy. Such a presumptuous 
exaltation of the divine right of kings he considered 
to be entirely subversive of the divine rights of 


; men ; and, rather than acknowledge it, or sanction 


its acknowledgment, he was constrained to try the 
case by logical disputation, and was even nowise 
disinclined to try it by argument of battle. To 
this disposition, indeed, the whole country came 
at last. James II., in attempting to carry the cur- 
rent dogmas into practice, aroused a universal 
opposition to his schemes and government; and 
Church of England people and Dissenters finally 
combined to expel him from the kingdom. The 
4th of November, the day on which the Prince of 
Orange landed, De Foe is reported to have com- 
memorated ever afterwards as a sort of sacred 
holiday. ‘It is a day,’’ said he, ‘‘ famous on 
various accounts, and every one of them dear to 
Britons who love their country, value the Protestant 
interest, or who have an aversion to tyranny and 
oppression.”’? In the following year, when King 
William and Queen Mary visited the city, our ex- 
ulting Dissenter rode on horseback in the proces- 
sion as a member of a royal regiment of volun- 
teers. 


The Revolution being settled, De Foe appears 
for some time to have abstained from politics, and 
to have directed his attention principally to affairs 
of trade. For some years past he had been engaged 
in ‘commercial speculations with Spain and Por- 
tugal ;’? bui, being repeatedly unsuccessful, he 
finally failed in business. The occupations of trade 
seldom assort well with literary genius, and it is 
thought that De Foe’s lively and discursive talents 
were the principal hindrance to his success. 
‘¢ With the usual imprudence of superior genius,”’ 
says Mr. Chalmers, ‘ he was carried by his vivacity 
into companies who were gratified by his wit.. He 
spent those hours with a small society for the cul- 
tivation of polite learning which he ought to have 
employed in the calculations of the counting-house ; 
and being obliged to abscond from his creditors in 
1692, he naturally attributed those misfortunes to 
the war which were probably owing to his own 
misconduct.”’ Be this as it may, it is very evident 
that his failure was no impeachment to his honesty. 
An angry creditor, indeed, took out a commission 
of bankruptcy against him; but this was shortly 
afterwards superseded, on the petition of those to 
whom he was most indebted, and who accepted a 
composition on his single bond. This was punctu- 
ally paid, as he became capable of paying it, by 
efforts of unwearied diligence. Some of his cred- 
itors who had been thus satisfied, falling afterwards 
into difficulties themselves, De Foe voluntarily paid 
up their entire claim—*‘ an example of honesty,”’ 
says Mr. Chalmers, ‘‘ which it would be unjust to 
De Foe and to the world to conceal.”? The amount 
for which he failed cannot now be ascertained, but 
it must have been considerable, and shows that he 
was no peddling or petty trader, such as his politi- 
cal enemies delighted in representing him. Being 
reproached by Lord Haversham as a mercenary, De 
Foe tells him, in 1705, that, “‘ with a numerovs 
family, and no help but his own industry, he had 
forced his way, with undiscouraged diligence, 
through a sea of misfortunes, and reduced his debts, 
exclusive of composition, from seventeen thousand 
to less than five thousand pounds.’’* 


* Reply to Lord Haversham’s Vindication. 
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As the estimate to be taken of De Foe’s moral 
character must be in great part determined by his 
conduct under these pecuniary difficulties, it is es- 
sential that whatever évidence there may be now 
existing illustrative of his integrity should be fairly 
stated. In the first place, it would appear that his 
personal probity was unsuspected ; for ‘‘ so high a 
sense of his honor was entertained by his creditors, 
that they agreed to take his own personal security 
for the amount of composition upon his debts.” 
The confidence reposed in him seems likewise to 
have beer justified, inasmuch as he returned ulti- 
mately to all or the greater number of his creditors 
the full amount of their original claim. ‘* This,” 
says Mr. Wilson, ‘‘ was a fine illustration of the 
effect of moral principle, and an exemplification of 
the advice he gave to others.’”” Which advice is: 
** Never think yourselves discharged in conscience, 
though you may be discharged in law. The obliga- 
tion of an honest mind can never die. No title of 
honor, no recorded merit, no mark of distinction, 
can exceed that lasting appellation—an honest man. 
He that lies buried under such an epitaph has more 
said of him than volumes of history can contain. 
The payment of debts, after fair discharges, is the 
clearest title to such a character that I know ; and 
how any man can begin again, and hope for a bless- 
ing from Heaven, or favor from man, without such 
a resolution, I know not.’** We thus see that De 
Foe’s notions of obligation were nowise lax or lati- 
tudinarian. As an illustration of his practice, let 
us take the following recorded testimony to his 
honesty, by one who was no friend of his, from a 
pamphlet entitled, ‘‘ A Dialogue between a Dis- 
senter and the Observator,’’ published in 1702. 
**T must do one piece of justice to the man,” 
observes the writer, ‘‘ though I love him no better 
than you do. It is this, that meeting a gentleman 
in a coffee-house, when I and everybody else were 
railing at him, the gentleman took us up with this 
short speech— Gentlemen,’ said he, ‘1 know this 
De Foe as well as any of you, for I was one of his 
creditors, compounded with him, and discharged 
him fully. Several years afterwards he sent for 
me, and, though he was clearly discharged, he paid 
me all the remainder of his debt voluntarily, and 
of his own accord; and he told me, that as far as 
God should enable him, he intended to do so with 
everybody. When he had done, he desired me to 
set my hand to a paper to acknowledge it, which I 
readily did, and found a great many names to the 
paper before me; and I think myself bound to own 
it, though I am no friend to the book he wrote any 
more than you.””’ The work alluded to was the 
** Shortest Way with the Dissenters,’’ of which we 
shall have occasion to speak hereafter. 

De Foe is thus as far as possible exonerated from 
blame, and in this unhappy failure must be regarded 
rather as an unfortunate than as a fraudulent or 
unprincipled speculator—as many of the contempo- 
rary scribblers, without knowing him sufficiently, 
were accustomed to consider him. The passage 
just quoted affords as satisfactory a proof of his 
upright and honorable efforts and intentions as can 
be reasonably desired. To avoid the operation of 
the harsh and crushing laws, however, that were 
then in force against insolvents, he appears to have 
absconded, and lived in hiding for some time under 
a blighted reputation. To what part of the king- 
dom he retired is not clearly known ; but as it was 
ascertained that he once resided for a while at 
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Bristol, it has been supposed that he did so at the 
time when he was under apprehensions from his 
creditors. There is even a tradition which seems 
to countenance the supposition. A gentleman of 
that city informed Mr. Wilson that one of his 
ancestors had a distinct recollection of De Foe, and 
often spoke of having seen him walking in the 
streets of Bristol, accoutred in the fashion of the 
times, with a fine flowing wig, lace ruffles, and a 
sword by his side ; also that he there obtained the 
name of ‘“* The Sunday Gentleman,’ because, 
through fear of bailiffs, he did not dare to appear 
in public upon any other day. The fact of De 
Foe’s residence in Bristol, either at this or some 
later period of his life, is further corroborated by 
another circumstance, mentioned to Mr. Wilson by 
the friend alluded to. By this it appears that there 
was formerly a tavern in Castle Street, known by 
the sign of the Red Lion, and kept by one Mark 
Watkins, ‘‘ an intelligent man, who had been in 
better circumstances,’’ and whose house was in 
considerable repute among the Bristol tradesmen, 
who were then in the habit of resorting to it after 
dinner for the purpose of smoking their pipes, and 
hearing the news and small talk of the day. Here 
De Foe, following the custom of the times, is 
reported to have spent an occasional afternoon 
among the company, and was well known to the 
landlord under the same name of ** The Sunday 
Gentleman.”” Mark Watkins, who appears to have 
been a humorist, is said to have entertained his 
guests in after-times with a very whimsical account 
of a strange man, who went about Bristol clothed 
in goat-skins, and who he affirmed was none other 
than the celebrated Robinson Crusoe.* The house, 
we believe, is still standing, but has been Jatterly 
reduced to a mere pot-house, so that none need go 
there to make inquiries about De Foe. 

Having at length come to a satisfactory arrange- 
ment with his creditors, De Foe was enabled to 
emerge from his retirement. For two years he had 
been living in unpleasant and involuntary leisure ; 
not indeed altogether idly ; for, notwithstanding the 
pressure of his affairs, he contrived to write a buok. 
This was his ‘* Essay upon Projects,’ which, 
however, he did not find it convenient to publish 
till nearly five years afterwards. Of his proceed- 
ings subsequent to his liberation he himself gives 
us the following account :—*‘ Misfortunes in busi- 
ness having unhinged me from matters of trade, it 
was about 1694 when I was invited by some mer- 
chants, with whom I had corresponded abroad, and 
some also at home, to settle at Cadiz, in Spain; and 
that with the offers of very good commissions. 
But Providence, which had other work for me to 
do, placed a secret aversion in my mind to quitting 
England upon any account, and made me refuse 
the offers of that kind, to be concerned with some 
eminent persons at home, in proposing ways and 
means to the government for raising money to 
supply the occasions of the war then newly be- 
gun.’ The war in question was an expensive 
one with France, entered on in support of the title 
of King William, and for the purpose of arresting 
the conquests of Louis XIV. ; and it was part of 
De Foe’s business to devise and suggest taxes, to 
enable the government to carry on the enterprise. 
‘* Some time after this,”? says he in continuation 
of the statement just quoted, ‘* I was, without the 
least application of mine, and being then seventy 
miles from London, sent for to be the accountant 


* De Foe’s Life and Times, by Walter Wilson. 
t Appeal to Honor and Justice, pp. 5,6. 
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to the Commissioners of the Glass-Duty, in which 
service I continued to the determination of their 
conimission.”? This appointment he received in 
1695, and held it till the suppression of the tax in 
August, 1699. 

About this time, or somewhat earlier, De Foe 
became a partner ‘in certain tile-and-brick-kiln 
works at Tilbury in Essex, and continued to be 
the acting secretary of the concern fur several 
years. Here he had a country-house, overlooking 
the river Thames, and seems to have lived for some 
time in thriving circumstances. With his share of 
the proceeds of the business, and his settled salary 
as accountant to the Glass Commissioners, he is 
once more in a condition to pay his way, and by 
dint of thrift do something to reduce his former 
debts. As ascheme, perhaps, for raising addition- 
al ways and means, he now, in 1796, ventured on 
the publication of the before-mentioned ‘ Essay 
upon Projects.’? Herein he descants largely and 
sensibly on ‘* politics, commerce, and benevolence.”’ 
He expatiates on banks, highways, and bankrupt- 


cy ; and amongst other things advocates a plan for | 


the promotion of friendly societies, ‘‘ formed by 
mutual assurance, for the relief of the members in 
seasons of distress.”” By way of experiment, he 
proposes to establish one for the support of desti- 
tute widows, and another for the assistance of sea- 
men. ‘* The same thought,” says he, ‘‘ might be 
improved into methods that should prevent the gen- 
eral misery and poverty of mankind, and at once 
secure us against beggars, parish-poor, alms-houses, 
and hospitals; by which not a creature so misera- 
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insert some sentences on the dignity of woman. 
‘* We reproach the sex every day,”’ says he, ‘* with 
folly and impertinence, while, [ am confident, had 
they the advantages of education equal to us, they 
would be guilty of less than ourselves.’”? He com- 
plains that the women of his time were taught 
merely the mechanical parts of knowledge—such 
as reading, writing, and sewing—instead of being 
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exalted into rational companions; and he argues 
that men in the same class of society would cut a 
sorry figure if their education were to be equally 
neglected. ‘* The soul,’’ he observes, ‘* was placed 
in the body like a rough diamond, and must be pol- 
ished, or the lustre of it will never appear. Rnd 
it is manifest, that, as the rational soul distinguishes 
us from brutes, so education carries on the distine- 
tion, 4nd makes some less brutish than others. 
Why, then, should women be denied the benefit 
of instruction? If knowledge and understanding 
had been useless additions to the sex, God would 
never have given them capacities, for he made 
nothing needless. What has woman done to for- 
feit the privilege of being taught? Does she 
plague us with her pride and impertinence? Why 
do we not let her learn, that she may have more 
wit? Shall we upbraid woman with folly, when 
it is only the error of this inhuman custom that 
hinders her being made wiser? * * * Women, in 
my observation of them, have little or no difference, 
but as they are or are not distinguished by educa- 
| tion. Tempers, indeed, may in some degree influ- 
ence them, but the main distinguishing part is their 
breeding. If a woman be well-bred, and taught 





ble or so poor but should claim subsistence as their 
due, and not ask it of charity.”” We have here 
the seminal idea of all the friendly clubs, savings’ 
banks, and mutual associations, that have since 
been established in the country. Another of his 
projects was the formation of institutions fur culti- 
vating certain neglected branches of education. 
He conceived that there might be some academy or 
society fur correcting, purifying, and establishing 
the English language, such as had been founded in 
France under Cardinal Richelieu. ‘* The work 
of this society,’’ says he, ‘* should be to encourage 
polite learning, to polish and refine the English 
tongue, and advance the so-much-neglected faculty 
of correct language; also to establish purity and 
propriety of style, and to purge it from all the ir- 
regular additions that ignorance and affectation 
have introduced; and all those innovations of 
speech, if I may call them such, which some dog- 
matic writers have the confidence to foster upon 
their native language, as if their authority were 
sufficient to make their own fancy legitimate.”” A. 
similar notion had been started in the time of 
Charles II. by Lord Roscommon and the poet 
Dryden ; and when De Foe had thus revived it, it 
was again renewed by Prior, and subsequently by 
Swift: though, in spite of promises from various 
influential persons, no attempt was ever made to 
carry it into practical effect, and it remains to this 
day as a matter worthy of consideration. 

Schemes for military schools, and for lunatic 
asylums of an educational description, were also 
ingeniously propounded, and their practicability 
and advantages very ably stated in this treatise. 
But perhaps the most interesting of all the author's 
projects is that of an institution for the better edu- 
cation of young women. As De Foe’s remarks on 
such a subject will tend to illustrate the compara- 
tive progress which has been made in female cul- 
ture since the time at which he wrote, let us here 





the proper management of her natural wit, she 
proves generally very sensible and retentive ; and, 
without partiality, a woman of sense and manners 
is the finest and most delicate part of God’s crea-- 
| tion, the glory of her Maker, and the great instance 
of his singular regard to man, to whom he gave the 
best gift either God could bestow, or man receive : 
and it is the sordidest piece of folly and ingratitude 
in the world to withhold from the sex the due lustre 
which the advantages of education give to the nat- 
ural beauty of their minds. A woman, well-bred 
| and well taught, furnished with the additional ac- 
complishments of knowledge and behavior, is a 
creature without comparison. Her society is the 
emblem of sublimer enjoyments ; she is all softness 
and sweetness, love, wit, and delight ; she is every 
way suitable to the sublimest wish ; and the man 
that has such a one to his portion has nothing to 
do but to rejoice in her and be thankful.’? Persons 
imperfectly acquainted with De Foe will have 
probably been unprepared to give him credit for so 
much elegance and delicacy of sentiment as are 
here displayed, and which certainly were nowise 
very common among the wits and gentlemen of his 
age. 

With regard to the substance and execution of 
this work, Mr. Walter Wilson has accurately re- 
marked, that ‘ it abounds in strong sense, couched 
in nervous language, and contains some specimens 
of good writing. His sentiments upon the various 
topics discussed are delivered with diffidence, but 
at the same time with becoming freedom ; and they 
discover a versatility of genius, accompanied by cor- 
rect thinking, that are not often united in the same 
individual.”** It is a book, indeed, which is now 
but little known, and rarely read, but it is never- 
theless in several respects worthy of perusal. Of 
its sterling and substantial merit there needs no 
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better testimony than that of Dr. Franklin, who 
found it in his father’s library, and, alluding to it, 
says, he received impressions from it which influ- 
enced some of the principal events of his after-life. 

After the publication of this performance De Foe 
several times exercised his pen in writing pamphlets 
on various political topics, but produced nothing 
of any moment till in 1698 he came forward with 
a tract designed to further the reformation of 
manners in the nation. The exceeding dissolute- 
ness of the times had offended the moral sense of 
the constitutional monarch, who had been used to 
stritter ways, and accordingly, in his speech of the 
present year, he signified a desire for improvement. 
** T esteem it,’’ said he, *‘ one of the greatest advan- 
tages of the peace, (which had lately been conclud- 
ed,) that I shall now have leisure to rectify such cor- 
ruptions and abuses as have crept into any part of 
the administration during the war, and effectually 
to discourage profaneness and immorality.”” The 
House of Commons, in their address to the king 
shortly aflerwards, commended his design, declar- 
ing their readiness to support him; and, ‘ in con- 
currence with his majesty’s pious intentions, they 
most humbly desired that his majesty would issue 
out his royal proclamation, commanding all judges, 
justices of the peace, and other magistrates, to put 
in speedy execution the good laws that were now 
in force against profaneness and immorality, giving 
encouragement to all such as did their duty therein.” 
The king, in reply, said that ‘* he could not but be 
very well pleased with an address of this nature, 
and‘ he would give immediate directions to the 
several particulars they desired.”” Accordingly,a 
proclamation was issued for preventing and punish- 
ing the crimes and vices specified ; and the Parlia- 
ment passed a bill to the same effect. In the like 
spirit the Archbishop of Canterbury drew up some 
** excellent rules for the government of the clergy,” 
which he communicated if€a circular letter to the 


bishops of his province. These several proceedings 
De Foe looked upon with interest, but only with a 
partial satisfaction, inasmuch as he perceived that 
the pains and penalties instituted to effect the in- 
tended reformation were all likely to have a one- 
sided and exclusive operation, and would fall mainly, 
if not entirely, on those classes of society who were 


called the ‘*‘ common people.’’ ‘To serve the cause 
of these, he therefore published ‘‘ The Poor Man’s 
Plea, in relation to ail the Proclamations, Declara- 
tions, Acts of Parliament, &c., which have been or 
shall be made, or published, for a Reformation of 
Manners, and Suppressing Immorality, in the 
Nation ;’’ and in this production he presented the 
public with a view of the subject not theretofore 
considered, and facetiously suggested a variety of 
refurmations which, in his opinion, were required 
to insure the success of the rigorous measures con- 
templated. 

‘* In searching for the proper cure of an epidemic 
disease,”’ says he, ‘* physicians tell us it is first 
necessary to know the cause. Immorality is with- 
out doubt the present reigning distemper of the 
nation ; and the king and parliament, who are in- 
deed the proper physicians, seem nobly inclined to 
undertake the cure. But as a person under the 
violence of a disease sends in vain for a physician, 
unless he resolves to make use of his prescrip- 
tion, so in vain does the king attempt to reform a 
nation, unless they are willing to reforim them- 
selves.’’ After noticing with due commendation 
the efforts of the public authorities, he says— 
** These are great things, and, if well improved, 
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would give an undoubted overthrow to the tyranny 
of vice. But we of the Pleli find ourselves justly 
aggrieved in all this work of reformation, and the 
partiality of the reforming rigor makes the real 
work impossible. Our laws against all manner of 
vicious practices are very severe ; but these are all 
cobweb laws, in which the shall flies are caught, 
and the great ones break through. My Lord Mayor 
has whipped about the poor beggars, and a few 
scandalous females have been sent to the House of 
Correction; some alehouse keepers and vintners 
have been fined for drawing drink on the Sabbath? 
day ; but all this falls upon us of the mob, as if all 
the vice lay among us. We appeal to yourselves, 
whether laws or proclamations are capable of 
having any effect while the very benches of our 
justices are infected? °T is hard, gentlemen, to be 
punished fora crime by a man as guilty as our- 
selves; this is really punishing men for being poor, 
which is no crime at all ; as a thief may be said to 
be hanged not for the theft, but for being taken.’’ 
De Foe is not backward to acknowledge that in the 
upper classes are to be found many persons of honor 
and good morals, but their partiality in the execu- 
tion of the laws rendered them almost as criminal 
as the vicious. ‘* The quality of the person,”’ he 
observes, ‘* has been a license to the open exercise 
of the worst crimes ; as if there were any baronets, 
knights, or esquires in the next world, who, because 
of those little steps custom had raised them on 
higher than their neighbors, they should be ex- 
empted from the divine judicature ; or, as Captain 
Vratz, who was hanged for murdering Esquire 
Thynne, said, ‘God would show them some re- 
spect, as they were gentlemen.’ ”’ 

Upon the importance of example in the higher 
orders, he remarks—*‘ If my own watch goes false, 
it deceives me and no one else; but if the town 
clock goes false, it deceives the whole parish. The 
gentry are the leaders of the mob ; if they are lewd 
and drunken, the others strive to imitate them; if 
they discourage vice and intemperance, the others 
will not be so forward in it, nor so fond of it.’’ Of 
another class of persons who, by the theory of their 
position, should be patterns of all goodness, he 
observes—‘‘ The clergy also ought not to count 
themselves exempted in this matter, whose lives 
have been, and in some places still are, so vicious 
and so loose that it is well for England we are not 
subject to be much priest-ridden. The parson 
preaches a thundering sermon against drunkenness, 
and the justice of peace sets my poor neighbor in 
the stocks, and I am like to be much the better for 
either, when I know, perhaps, that this same par- 
son and this same justice were both drunk together 
but the night before. A vicious parson that preaches 
well, but lives ill, may be likened to an unskilful 
horseman who opens the gate on the wrong side, 
and lets other folks through, but shuts himself out. 
The application of this rough doctrine,’’ he con- 
cludes, *‘ is, in short, both to the gentry and clergy 
—Physicians, heal yourselves !”” 

For his own labors in the cause of reformation, 
De Foe informs us that he was signally il] treated, 
and calumniated ‘‘ as a reproacher of magistrates, 
a reviler of the rulers of the people, and a meddler 
with what was not his own business.’’ The work, 
however, was not without its influence on the pub- 
lic; we are told that ‘‘ an honest, learned, and 
judicious clergyman was even pleased to commend 
it from the pulpit’’—though, as De Foe relates, he 
was censured for the sermon, and ‘ is hated to this 
day (eight years afterwards) by all the leading men 
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of the parish of St. J——, not far from the city of 
London.” The offence which the book occasioned 
no doubt arose out of its truthfulness, and its close 
and cutting ——— to the actual conditions of 
the times. ‘The writer was obviously correct in 
his position, that unless wickedness in high places 
could be reduced, it would be both folly and unfair- 
ness to attempt its suppression in the low. 


Some time towards the close of the century, De 
Foe appears to have taken up his residence at 
Hackney, for the sake, probably, of being nearer 
to the. metropolis, the grand scene of political 
movements and adventures. Here we find him 
with a settled household, a married man with chil- 
dren around him, one of which was born here in 
1701, as is evidenced by an entry of baptism in the 
parish register. How long he had been married, 
or what fair lady he had linked his fate with, are 

ints of his biography which have never come to 
ight. Being, however, on the verge of forty, it is 
probable that he was by this time a paternal per- 
sonage of some standing, since in his writings there 
are repeated allusions to his large family. For in- 
stance, in 1706, he speaks of seven children; and 
subsequently, in 1712, he refers to six, one having 
died in infancy during the interval, in 1707. For 
the rest we can obtain no authentic information 
about his circumstances, though, from what subse- 
quently transpired, and will be related in its course, 
we have reason to presume that he continued to 
Maintain a prosperous and respectable position. 
Meanwhile, with every occasion involving the 
interests or honor of the country, he is certain to 
be ready with a pamphlet. On all questions he can 
find a shrewd word to say—standing armies, 
changes of ministry, international diplomacy, the 
qualifications necessary for a member of Parliament 
—on all these, and on whatever else may for the 
time be uppermost as a topic for discussion, he will 
boldly and emphatically, like a genuine English- 
man, speak his mind. Nor can it be denied that 
what he says is often extremely pertinent to the 
subject. Take, for instance, one brief sentence 
of advice from his ‘* Six Distinguishing Characters 
of a Parliament Man,”’ published on the occasion 
of a general election in 1701. It is his opinion 
that the persons chosen should be thoroughly satis- 
fied with the order of things established at the 
Revolution ; therefore neither Papists nor Jacobites, 
nor other declared or supposed friends of James 
II., can be reasonably considered eligible. To 
such he has nothing to say, provided they keep the 
peace, and do not push themselves into public 
notice: ‘* but,’’ says he, ‘to single out such men 
to serve the nation in a Protestant parliament, and 
to advise King William in matters of the highest 
importance, is a thing so preposterous, that 1 know 
not what to say to it; ’tis like going to the devil 
with a case of conscience.’’ It seems to us, that 
at the time when this was written, it was a most 
necessary and important caution, and precisely the 
one which a wise and prudent man would give in 
order to guard against the dangers that were then 
most threatening to the state. There is a pene- 
trating and statesmanlike discernment in it, much 
beyond the capacity of ordinary politicians, who 
are famous for never seeing a difficulty till they 
find themselves no longer able to contend with it. 

Now, however, about this same year of 1701, 
the serpents of faction are beginning to raise their 
heads and hiss, malignantly designating our re- 
spectable Dutch monarch by the opprobrious epithet 
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of “foreigner.” This term had then a very 
offensive meaning, and there was even danger that 
simple-minded people might be signally misled by 
it. De Foe therefore puts saddle and bridle upon a 
sort of Pony-Pegasus, and valiantly rides forth witha 
tical satire called the ‘‘ True-born Englishman.”’ 
t opens with the memorable lines, which have 
since become a proverb— 


Wherever God erects a house of prayer, 
The devil always builds a chapel there ; 
And ’t will be found upon examination 
The latter has the largest congregation. 


The object of the satire is to reproach the author's 
discontented countrymen with ingratitude for abus- 
ing King William as a foreigner, and to humble 
their pride for despising some of the newly-created 
nobility on the same account. He accordingly 
traces the elevation of our ancient families to the 
favor of the Norman Conqueror, who partitioned 
out the country among his followers, and by his 
usurped prerogative made them lords and deni- 
zens. He conceives that the descendants of a no- 
bility so created have not much to boast of ; and he 
thus strongly exposes their inordinate pride of 
ancestry :— 


These are the heroes who despise the Dutch, 

And rail at new-come foreigners so much ; 

Forgetting that themselves are all derived 

From the most scoundrel race that ever lived— 

A horrid crowd of rambling thieves and drones, 

Who ransacked kingdoms and dispeopled towns. 

The Pict and painted Briton, treacherous Scot, 

By hunger, theft, and rapine, hither brought ; 

Norwegian pirates, buccaneering Danes, 

Whose red-haired offspring everywhere remains; 

Who, joined with Norman-French, compound the 
breed, 

From whence your True-born Englishmen proceed ; 

And lest by length of tinge it be pretended 

The climate may the m@dern race have mended, 

Wise Providence, to keep us where we are, 

Mixes us daily with exceeding care. 


Descending to the age of Elizabeth, the satirist 
notices the further mixture of the breed by the in- 
flux of foreigners, who fled hither on account of 
persecution; as also happened from another rea- 
son in time of her successor— 


The first seven years of whose pacific reign 
Made him and half his nation Englishmen. 


To rebuke the vanity of ancestry, he adds— 


*T is well that virtue gives nobility, 

Else God knows where we had our gentry ; 
Since scarce one family is left alive 

Which does not from some foreigner derive. 
Of sixty thousand English gentlemen 
Whose names and arms in registers remain, 
We challenge all our heralds to declare 

Ten families which English-Saxon are. 


Wherefore, he goes on to say— 


A True-born Englishman ’s a contradiction— 
In speech an irony, in fact a fiction ; 

A metaphor invented to express 

A man akin to all the universe. 


From thus exploring the origin of the race, De 
Foe proceeds next to discuss its character— 


Fierce as the Briton, as the Roman brave, 

And less inclined to conquer than to save ; 
Eager to fight, and lavish of their blood, 

And equally of fear and forecast void. 

The Pict has made ’em sour, the Dane morose, 
False from the Scot, and from the Norman worse. 
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What honesty they have the Saxons gave them, 9 
And that, now they grow old, begins to leave them. 
The climate makes them terrible and bold ; 

And English beef their courage does uphold ; 

No danger can their daring spirit pall, 

Always provided with their bellies full. 


The remainder of the work is chiefly occupied in 
laudations of King William, and in exposing the 
ingratitude of the nation towards its deliverer. 
After reviewing his principal exploits, and the 
services and virtues of some of his associates in the 
Revolution, the author concludes his poem by as- 
serting the preéminence and supreme nobility of 
character— 


Could but our ancestors retrieve their fate, 
And see their offspring thus degenerate ; 

How we contend for birth and names unknown, 
And build on their past actions, not our own ; 
They ’d cancel records, and their tombs deface, 
And then disown the vile degenerate race ; 

For fame of families is all a cheat, 

°T Is PERSONAL VIRTUE ONLY MAKES US GREAT ! 


It should be mentioned that the immediate occa- 
sion of this performance was the previous publica- 
tion of a sorry pamphlet, in ill-natured verse, and 
called ‘* The Foreigners,”’ by a writer whom De 
Foe alludes to as “‘one Mr. Tutchin.”” It seems 
to have been quite a scurrilous affair ; and it was to 
correct the impression which it was making on the 
public that the ‘‘ True-born Englishman”’ was pro- 
duced. De Foe’s work had a wonderful success, 
having passed in a short period through not less 
than nine authorized editions, and appears to have 
been pirated to an almost unlimited extent. Of the 


cheap editions published without the author’s con- 
currence or assent, it is said that not less than 80,- 
000 copies were disposed of in the public streets 


of London.* He tells us, that had he been permit- 
ted to enjoy the profits of his own Jabor, this pro- 
duction would have yielded him above a thousand 
pounds.t 
It is difficult to judge of the merit of a satire 
when the occasion which produced it has passed 
away ; but if, as seems reasonable, we are to esti- 
mate its value by its effects, we shall be justified in 
considering the ‘* True-born Englishman” as an 
excellent performance. Its poetical attractions, to 
be sure, are nowise extraordinary—there being in 
the entire work scarcely an inkling of what we are 
now accustomed to esteem poetry. Yet the versifi- 
cation is often good, and the whole piece is replete 
with sense, vigor, and ingenuity. It discouraged 
that vain reliance upon the merits of rank and ances- 
try which it was intended to expose ; it reproved, 
and so far moderated the national vanity, as to 
silence the absurd pretensions to superiority over 
other nations which were then so commonly in- 
dulged in ; and it contributed to the promotion of a 
more general respect for natura! talent and personal 
integrity in the kingdom. Ofits reformatory efficacy 
the author appears to have been individually satis- 
fied. Many yeats after its publication he said in 
, allusion to it: ** None of our countrymen have been 
known to boast of being True-born Englishmen, or 
so much as to use the word as a title or appellation, 
ever since a late satire upon that national folly was 
published, though almost thirty years ago. Noth- 
ing was more frequent in our mouths before that— 
nothing so universally blushed for and laughed at 
since. The time I believe is yet to come for any 
author to print it, or any man of sense to speak of 
* Life and Times, by Walter Wilson. 
t Preface to the Collection of his Writings, vol. ii. 





it in earnest, whereas, before, you had it in the best 
writers, and in the most florid speeches, before the 
most august assemblies, upon the most solemn 
occasions.’’* 

Notwithstanding the injuries which he sustained 
by the piratical practices of the times, the publica- 
tion of the * True-born Englishman” had a favor- 
able effect upon the author’s fortunes, inasmuch as 
it gained for him a personal introduction to King 
William. Having read and admired the poem, his 
majesty desired to become acquainted with De Foe, 
and accordingly sent for him to the palace, and sub- 
sequently employed him in various state transac- 
tions, the nature of which, however, has been scru- 
pulously kept secret. It is nevertheless apparent 
that he was held in great estimation by the king, 
and received from him many substantial marks of 
his approbation. This is indeed the most prosper- 
ous period in his private history. By royal favor 
and the character of events, by success and popular- 
ity in authorship, he has now attained to consider- 
able elevation in worldly respectability, and is even 
understood to keep his carriage. 


The best of times, nevertheless, as the proverb 
goes, are liable to change. On the 8th of March, 
1702, King William, after a reign of thirteen years, 
is lying dead at Kensington ; and De Foe speedily 
discovers that he has no longer any friend at court. 
The new reign appears propitious for reaction. The 
whigs, whose influence in the national councils 
had been declining during the latter days of Wil- 
liam, now find themselves entirely displaced by their 
old enemies, the tories. Moreover, High-Church 
sectarianism is lifting up the darkness of its coun- 
tenance, and intolerance and persecution are at 
work, striving to coerce private consciences. A 
grand controversy arises about ‘‘ occasional con- 
formity ;’’ argumentations begin, all more or less 
affecting the interests and comfort of Dissenters. 
Now also arose that eminent distinction between 
High Church and Low, which was destined to play 
so large a part in the history of those days, and to 
survive even down to the present writing. Accord- 
ing to Burnet, all that were opposed to rational 
liberty, held up the standard of persecution for the 
faith, and were inclined to practise extreme and 
violent measures against Dissenters, were called 
High Churchmen—and some of them gloried in the 
name—while all that treated the Dissenters with 
temper and moderation, diligently labored in their 
cures, and approved of the principles of the Revolu- 
tion, were considered to be ill affected to the inter- 
ests of the church, and were therefore denominated 
Low Churehmen. The High-Church faction being 
now in the ascendency, all toleration was repu- 
diated, and the most strenuous exertions made to sub- 
ject the Nonconformists to tyrannous and degrading 
disabilities. Parson Sacheverell, probably the great- 
est blackguard of his day, sounded the ‘ pulpit 
drum’ at Oxford, declaring that every man who 
desired the true welfare of the church ‘‘ ought to 
hang out the bloody flag and banner of defiance’’ 
against Dissenters. Great was the war of pam- 
phlets thereupon—newspapers having not as yet 
become sufficiently established to be the organs of 
party contests. 

In such a threatening state of things, De Foe 
could not fail to advance into the fray, to the help 
of the oppressed against the mighty. Tract after 
tract, loaded with argument and sharp derision, 
was accordingly fired off in rapid and continuous 


* Use and Abuse of the Marriage-Bed, pp. 400-1. 
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succession—wounding and convincing some, and 
irritating and offending many more. Argument, 
however, was upon the whole sadly ineffective, and 
fell for the most part as harmlessly as cannon-balls 
on feather-beds. De Foe therefore thinks it well to 
change his tactics, and instead of argument to try 
the force of satire. Being well acquainted with 
the writings of his opponents, and seeing the absurd 
lengths to which their intemperate dispositions urged 
them, it occurred to him that by personating the 
character of a high churchman, and judiciously 
employing his gift of irony, he might perhaps be 
able to expose the wickedness and fully of the 
ascendant faction in such a way as would in some 
sort frustrate their intolerant designs. With this 
view he produced and published ‘*’The Shortest 
Way with the Dissenters; or Proposals for the 
Establishment of the Church. London, 1702’’—a 
work which apparently recommended the infliction 
of the harshest pains and penalties on those unquiet 
people, and which, being published without the 
author's name, was at first misapprehended, as well 
by the party whom it was designed to serve as by 
that against whose malignity and perverseness it 
was intentionally directed. At the two universities 
it was accepted as the work of a violent high 
churchman, and under that impression was con- 
siderably applauded ; while the Dissenters, on the 
other hand, gave proof of their incapacity for under- 
standing banter, by being seriously alarmed lest 
the inflictions derisively proposed should be actually 
put in exercise. 

The work begins with some bitter reflections on 
the principles and conduct: of Dissenters, showing 
how inimical they are to the peace and well-being 
of the nation. ‘Then, after a review of their fanati- 
cal irregularities from the period of their original 
secession, and some remarks on the injudicious 


lenity which had been exercised towards them by 
all preceding governments, the author proceeds to 
ropose and justify a resolute course of persecution. 
e declares that ** we can never enjoy a settled, 
uninterrupted union and tranquillity in this nation 
till the spirit of whiggism, faction, and schism is 


melted down, like the old money.”? Accordingly, 
the Dissenters must be all exterminated. Nothing 
short of their absolute destruction will suffice to 
render us ‘a national and unmixed church.” ‘* I 
do not prescribe fire and fagot,’’ says he; ‘* but as 
Scipio said of Carthage, Delenda est Carthago— 
they are to be rooted out of this nation, if ever we 
will live in peace, serve God, or enjoy our own.” 
How so desirable a consummation is to be effected 
he declines to say, leaving it ‘* to those who have 
a right to execute God's justice on the nation’s and 
the church’s enemies.”’ For the rest, he continues 
—‘*’T is vain to trifle in this matter. The light, 
foolish handling of them by fines is their glory and 
advantage. If the gallows instead of the compter, 
and the galleys instead of the fines, were the re- 
ward of going to a cuonventicle, there would not be 
so many sufferers. The spirit of martyrdom is over. 
They that will go to church to be chosen sheriffs 
and mayors would go to forty churches rather than 
be hanged. If one severe law was made, and 
punctually executed, that whoever was found at a 
conventicle should be banished the nation, and the 
preacher ‘hanged, we should soon see an end of the 
tale—they would all come tu church, and one age 
would make us all one again. To talk of five 
shillings a month for not coming tu the sacrament, 
and of one shilling a week for not coming to church, 
is such a way of converting people as never was 
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known! This is selling them a liberty to trans- 
gress for so much money. If it be not a crime, 
why don’t we give them full license? And if it 
be, no price ought to compound for the committing 
it, for that is selling a liberty to people to sin 
against God and the government. We hang men 
for trifles, and banish them for things not worth 
naming ; but an offence against God and the church 
—against the welfare of the world and the dignity 
of religion—shal! be bought off for five shillings ! 
'Phis is such a shame to a Christian government, 
that ’t is with regret I transmit it to posterity.’’ 
One wonders how any human heads could have 
been so obtuse as not to perceive the irony of 
passages such as this. Perceived, however, it was 
not, but was, as we have said, entirely mistaken 
both by Churchmen and Dissenters. In one of his 
later works our author says—** The wisest Church- 
men in the nation were deceived by this book. 
Those whose temper fell in with the times hugged 
and embraced it—applauded the proposal—filled 
their mouths with the arguments made use of there- 
in; and an eminent Churchman in the country 
wrote a‘letter to his friend in London, who had 
sent him the book, in the following words :—*‘* Sir 
—I received yours, and with it that pamphlet which 
makes so much noise, called ‘‘The Shortest Way 
with the Dissenters,’ for which I thank you. 1 
join with that author in all he says, and have such 
a value for the book that, next to the Holy Bible 
and the sacred comments, I take it for the most 
valuable piece [ have. I pray God put it into her 
majesty’s heart to put what is there proposed into 
execution. Yours, &c.’”’ In 1705 De Foe stated 
in his ** Review”’ that he had the original of this 
letter then in his possession. A similar story is re- 
lated by Oldmixon, which it is unnecessary to repeat. 
As soon as it was discovered that De Foe was the 
author of the ‘* Shortest Way,”’ the church and tory 
party were at no loss to comprehend his object; and 
that which had been lately lauded as a production 
inferior only to the “* Holy Bible and the sacred com- 
ments,’’ was now denounced as infamous, and its 
author deemed deserving of a public prosecution. 
As the tempest of rage began to rise, De Foe thought 
it prudent to conceal himself, though it was soon ap- 
parent that any lengthened concealment would be 
impossible ; witness the ‘* Gazette’? of London for 
the 10th of January, 1703, offering a reward for his 
apprehension, on the grounds that he is ‘* charged 
with writing a scandalous and seditious pamphlet.”’ 
We are much indebted to this document for pre- 
serving to us an intelligible description of his out- 
ward man. ‘* Heis,’’ says the Gazette, ‘‘ a middle- 
sized, spare man, about forty years old; of a brown 
complexion, and dark-brown colored hair, but wears 
a wig; a hooked nose, a sharp chin, gray eyes, and 
a large mole near his mouth ; was born in London, 
and for many years was a hose-factor in Freeman’s 
Yard, in Cornhill, and is now owner of the brick 
and pantile works near Tilbury Fort in Essex. 
Whoever shall discover the said Daniel De Foe to 
one of her majesty’s justices of the peace, so he 
may be apprehended, shal] have a reward of £50, 
which her majesty has ordered immediately to be 
paid upon such discovery.”’ On the 25th of Feb- 
ruary, as an instance of further animosity against 
De Foe, a formal complaint was made of his publi- 
cation in the House of Commons, when, some of 
the obnoxious passages being read, it was resolved 
—‘* That this book, being full of false and scandal- 
ous reflections on this Parliament, and tending to: 
promote sedition, be burnt by the hands of the 
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common hangman to-morrow in New Palace- 
Yard.” 

Accordingly, on the morrow, in New Palace- 
Yard there is a remarkable display of fire-works. 
The Calcraft of the day, with drunken, bewildered 
countenance, in second-hand, uncertain small 
clothes, indefinite jerkins, and other nondescript 
apparel, has been summoned to execute the ‘‘ last 
severity of the Jaw’? uponabook. Suitable official 
persons, indignant zealots, and the universal ‘* tag- 
tag and bob-tail’’ of the neighborhood are also as- 
sembled to see it done ; and there, amid execrations 
and huzzaings, the free-spoken thought of a bold 
man, so far as authority can do it, is suppressed. 
By every burnt book, however, the world is more 
effectually enlightened ; and ‘‘ every suppressed or 
expunged word reverberates through the earth 
from side to side.’’ There always comes a day of 
stern retaliation for such indignities. ‘* The minds 
of men are at last aroused; reason looks out, and 
justifies her own, and malice finds all her work in 
vain.’’* Nay, are not the author’s popularity and 
importance, even at the time, thereby extended and 
advanced? In one of his works De Foe relates 
that he had heard a bookseller in King James’ 
time affirm, that if he desired a book to sell, he 
would, if possible, have it burnt by the hands of the 
common hangman. 

The book being thus, as we suppose, burnt, the 
printer and publisher were next taken into custody, 
and thereupon De Foe came forward and surren- 
dered. hile in retirement he had prepared ‘*‘ A 
Brief Explanation of a late Pamphlet,’”’ hoping by 
its publication to correct the misunderstanding 
which had led to a hasty censure of his book ; 
nevertheless, he was indicted for libel and sedition, 
and was subsequently brought to trial on the 
charge. Bench, bar, and jury were alike preju- 
diced against him, so that there was little difficulty 
in obtaining a verdict favorable to his prosecutors. 
Being pronounced guilty, he was sentenced to pay 
a fine of 200 marks to the queen; stand three times 
. in the pillory; find sureties for his good behavior 
for seven years; and be imprisoned during the 

leasure of her majesty. In retired durance, under 
ock and key in Newgate, he has accordingly to 
compose himself as well as possible, and contem- 
oe his prospects. To a man who lately ‘“‘ kept 
is carriage,’’ and is now in a manner ruined, that 


side of — can hardly present anything very 


cheering. However, it is consolatory to him to 
reflect that his misfortunes have befallen him, not 
as the consequences of his misconduct, but as an 
unjust and violent infliction from malicious men on 
account of deeds whereof his conscience can ap- 

rove. He therefore abates not a jot of heart or 

ope. The indignities awarded him can neither 
humble his erect spirit, nor cover his manifest in- 
tegrity with disgrace. 


But now, will the reader endeavor to imagine a 
warm July day—say the 29th—of the year 1703, 
and go with us to Cornhill, and see what is doing 
near the Royal Exchange there? Thiere is rather 
a great crowd, and much anxiety among certain 
parties to behold a man who has been largely 
talked about, and is now expected to be visible, 
standing in the pillory. 

Fearless on high stood unabashed De Foe. 


He conceives, indeed, that he has not any cause to 
. be abashed. In the calm consciousness of honor, 
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he can brave the jeers and insults of his enemies, 
and is even, protected from their missiles by the 
a and activity of many steadfast friends. 

he ignominy of his situation is all reflected on his 
persecutors. The very populace regard him with 
sympathy and interest, and in generous ‘ frater- 
nity’? greet him with triumphant acclamations. 
Instead of pelting him with stones, they deck the 
pillory with garlands, and raising a voluntary con- 
tribution, in strong liquor, purchased with the 
same, audaciously proceed to drink his health ! 

That same night, too, a ‘* Hymn to the Pillory”’ 
was proclaimed about the streets—a new and daring 
satire, in which De Foe denounced the injustice 
and defied the power of the ministry, and boldly 
vindicated his own integrity. With mingled play- 
fulaess and sadness he begins— 


Hail! hieroglyphic state-machine, 

Contrived to punish fancy in; 

Men that are men in thee can feel no pain, 
And all thy insignificance disdain. 

Contempt, that false new word for shame, 

Is, without crime, an empty name ; 

A shadow to amuse mankind, 

But never frights the wise or well-fixed mind. 
Virtue despises human scorn, 

And scandals innocence adorn. 


Apostrophizing still further this ‘* State-Trap of 
the Law,’’ he says— 


Thou art no shame to truth and honesty, 

Nor is the character of such defaced by thee 

Who suffer by oppressive injury. 

Shame, like the exhalations of the sun, 

Falls back where first the motion was begun ; 

And he who for no crime shall on thy brows appear, 
Bears less reproach than they who placed him there. 


Then, in a burst of indignation, he commands the 
pillory to break silence, and publish forth the facts 
and merits of his case to all the world— 


Thou bugbear of the law ! stand up and speak; 

Thy long misconstrued silence break ; 

Tell us who ’tis upon thy ridge stands there, 

So full of fault, and yet so void of fear; 

And from the paper in his hat, 

Let all mankind be told for what. 

Tell them it was because he was too bold, 

And told those truths which should not ha’ been 
told; 

Extol the justice of the land 

Who punish what they will not understand. 


The last lines are stinging— 


Tell them the men that placed him here 
Are scandals to the times— 

Are at a loss to find his guilt, 

And can’t commit his crimes. 


By this discreditable prosecution De Foe was 
once more ruined in his circumstances. In conse- 
quence of his imprisonment, he could no longer 
attend personally to his pantile works, from which 
his income was principally derived ; and, owing to 
his lengthened absence, they were finally obliged 
to be given up. By this affair, he tells us, he lost 
no less a sum than £3500. He had now a wife 
and six children dependent upon him for support, 
and was utterly without resources, save such as 
must be realized by the produce of his pen. In 
this trying situation his virtue appears to have been 
put to rather a severe test. It is reported by Old- 
mixon, that the Earl of Nottingham, one of the 
ministers who had been most prominently concerned 
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in the prosecution, either went or sent to him in 
Newgate, offering him the mercy of the govern- 
ment if he would discover who set him on to write 
the ‘“‘ Shortest Way.’’ But this was a needless 
piece of tampering, and was treated with the con- 
tempt which it deserved. The same writer ob- 
serves, that all who were acquainted with De Foe 
were satisfied that ‘* he needed no setting on to put 
such a trick on a party of whose understandings as 
well as principles he had no good opinion.”? The 
calumny propagated by Leslie in his ‘* Rehearsal,’’ 
to the effect that he would have made any submis- 
sion to have been excused the pillory, seems to be 
entirely without foundation. Alluding to it after- 
wards, De Foe remarked—*‘ Till he can tell the 
world what submissions they were he offered to 
make, it must stand for one of the most scandalous 
slanders any man that pretends to truth can be 
guilty of."’* As the unscrupulous Leslie does not 
appear to have ever furnished the requested infor- 
mation, the matter stands precisely as it did at the 
time when his statement was contradicted. 

De Foe remained in Newgate for nearly two 
years. He did not however sit down idly and dis- 
consolately to lament his fate. An honest man 
may even live in prison, and turn his hours to 
account. Pen and ink were not denied him, nor 
had he lost the habit or ability for using them. It is 
true he had to cultivate literature under difficulties ; 
but he nevertheless at this time produced various 
political works of merit, and also collected and 
republished a new edition of most of his former 
pieces. As an occasional recreation, he set him- 
self to study the habits and characters of the 
prisoners, which he afterwards turned to use when 
writing such works as ‘‘ Colonel Jacque” and 
“Captain Singleton.”” Moreover, he started a 
‘* Review,” apparently the first that was ever pub- 
lished in the country. It differed materially from 
the reviews of modern days, being rather akin to 
the Tatlers and Spectators which succeeded it, and 
were partly modelled on its plan. In this work 
De Foe discoursed from week to week on all the 
various questions relating to trade, politics, and 
ecclesiastical affairs, which occupied the popular 
attention, much after the fashion of Cobbett’s 
Register—the work being also conducted with as 
much boldness and unflagging energy as ever dis- 
tinguished Cobbett ; while, in point of moral con- 
sistency and genuine liberality of scope, it was far 
superior to anything the latter at any time wrote 
or contemplated. The ‘‘ Review” was published 
without intermission for nine years—during the 
greater part of the period three times a week, arid 
was exclusively the production of De Foe himself 
—a feat of authorship which few men (perhaps 
Cobbett alone) can parallel. Possibly a collection 
of its best parts, if judiciously selected and ar- 
ranged, might still be worth the reading. The 
same remark would indeed apply to several of the 
author’s now neglected writings. His ‘* Reasons 
against a War with France’’ has been characterized 
as one of the finest political tracts in the English 
language. 

By such a round of occupations as we have 
indicated, De Foe was enabled to render his 
incarceration tolerable, and to realize in some 
degree that fine sentiment of Lovelace— 

Stone walls do not a prison make, 
Nor iron bars a cage : 

Minds innocent and quiet take 
That for a hermitage. 


* Review, iii., 218. 
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Meanwhile, by his unrelenting wit, and powers of 
argument and satire, he continued to assail and 
mortify the ruling powers, until at length, it is 
said, they ‘tried hard to enlist him in their 
service,’ and thus silence his opposition. De 
Foe, however, ‘‘ preferred poverty to the shame of 
serving a cause which his soul abhorred.’”’ He 
would nowise condescend to release himself from 
prison by the sacrifice of his integrity ; and accord- 
ingly he continued in confinement as long as his 
persecutors remained in power. A change of 
ministry was at length the occasion of his deliver- 
ance. The high-flying administration had so 
embarrassed and distracted the country, that it 
became at last a matter of necessity to transfer the 
government to men of more moderate and enlight- 
ened principles. Shortly after Harley’s accession 
to office, in 1704, the queen, through him, became 
acquainted with the merits of De Foe, and was 
made conscious of the injustice of his punishment. 
Desirous of mitigating it, she sent relief to his wife 
and family through Lord Godolphin, and even for- 
warded a sufficient sum to De Foe himself for the 
payment of his fine, and for the rest of the expenses 
attending his discharge from prison. Mr. Chal- 
mers has observed that ‘‘ Harley approved probably 
of the principles and conduct of De Foe, and doubt- 
less foresaw that during a factious age, such a 
genius might be converted to many uses.’”’ Be 
this as it may; in the beginning of August, 1704, 
Daniel found himself at large, without, as far as 
we can learn, having stipulated to render any 
political service to the government. 


On his liberation, De Foe quitted London, and 
went down to the ‘* Montpelier of Suffolk ’’—in 
other words, to Bury St. Edmund’s, in that county 
—‘*a town famous for its pleasant situation and 
wholesome air; famous also for the number of 
gentry who reside in the vicinity, and for the polite 
and agreeable conversation of the company resort- 
ing there.’”’** Here, among excellent and steady 
friends, he appears to have enjoyed for a while the 
sweets of recovered liberty. It was, however, 
only for a while, for, ere many months had passed, 
certain: slanderous ‘‘ news-writers”’ in London had 
propagated a report that he had fled from justice, 
and that warrants were out for his apprehension. 
This was something of an annoyance to De Foe; 
but to set the matter right, he immediately wrote 
to the secretary of state to inform him where he 
was, and offered to go up to London by post, to 
answer any charge that should be brought against 
him. In reply to this, he was informed that there 
was no charge whatever against him, nor had any 
officer, messenger, or other person received any 
order or warrant to apprehend him, or was in any 
way authorized to disturb him in his avocations. 
A statement of all this De Foe published in his 
‘*Review,’’ ‘‘ in justice tothe government and him- 
self,’’ as the only course open to him for effeetually 
silencing the slander. 

Of the kind and amount of persecution which 
De Foe endured we can have in these days no 
adequate conception, much less anything at all 
corresponding to it in experience. By his politi- 
cal enemies he was not only subjected to perpetual 
slander and abuse, but was even frequently neces- 
sitated to guard himself from violence. is writ- 
ings were scandalously misquoted, and even re- 
printed in a garbled and mutilated state, to suit 
party purposes; his works pirated and hawked 


* Tour through Great Britain, i. ; Letter i., p. 71. 
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about to defraud him of the emolument arising 
from the legal sale of them; his property inter- 
cepted and made away with in the most lawless 
manner; his Reviews were stolen out of coffee- 
houses, to prevent them from being read; his 
debts were bought up, that proceedings might be 
instituted against him; and he was even at last 
obliged to withhold his name from his works, as 
the only chance of successfully introducing them 
to the public. The published attacks upon him 
were endless. ‘Tis really something hard,” 
said he on one occasion, ‘‘ that after all the mortifi- 
cation they think they have put upon a poor abdi- 
cated author, in their scurrilous street ribaldry 
and bear-garden usage, some in prose, and some in 
their territle lines they call verse, they cannot yet 
be quiet; but whenever anything comes out that 
does not please them, I come in for a share of the 
answer, whatever I did in the question. Every- 
thing they think an author deserves to be abused 
for must be mine.”’* He was subjected to a simi- 
lar ill-treatment in connection with many of his 
personal transactions. The following statement 
may be given as a curious specimen of the manner 
in which his conduct was watched and punished 
even by private individuals. ‘*On board of a 
ship,’’ says he, ‘I loaded some goods. The 
master is a whig, of a kind more particular than 
ordinary. He comes to the port, my bill of lading 
is produced, my title to my goods undisputed ; no 
claim, no pretence—but my goods cannot be found. 
The ship sailed again, and I am to! my goods are 
carried back ; and all the reason given is, that they 
belong to De Foe, author of the Review, and he 
is turned about, and writes for keeping up public 
credit. Thus, gentlemen, I am ready to be assas- 
sinated, arrested without warrant, robbed and plun- 
dered by all sides: I can neither trade nor live ; 
and what is it all fort Only, as I can yet see, 
because, there being faults on both sides, I tell 
both sides of it too plainly.”t It needed a brave 
and steadfast spirit to bear up under long years of 
treatment such as this; and few things are more 
honorable to De Foe than the perfect and manly 
patience with which he sustained so many hard- 
ships and vexatious trials. With a gay but yet 
resolute self-possession, he set his face against the 
slings of fortune, and, like Luther under supernatu- 
ral illusion, hurled his ink-stand at the devil! 

Some time after his release from Newgate, De 
Foe wrote voluminously on the subject of the 
Union then pending between England and Scot- 
land, and thus acquired a measure of ministerial 
favor which led to his employment in the service 
of the government. His acquirements and gen- 
eral knowledge, in combination with his acnteness 
and moral probity, seemed to render him well 
qualified to undertake matters of delicate diplo- 
macy, and he was therefore sent to Scotland to 
further and facilitate the Union. It appears that 
his labors in that country obtained for him general 
approbation. While in Edinburgh, he took occa- 
sion to publish a complimentary poem, under the 
title of ‘* Caledonia,’’ *‘ in honor of Scotland and 
the Scottish nation.”’ In his Review, which con- 
tinued to be regularly published in his absence, he 
carefully represented the advantages which would 
succeed to the Union in a favorable, but not delu- 
sive light; and he appears to have exercised his 
influence and performed his mission most judiciously 

* Preface to an Elegy on the Author of the True-born 
Englishman. 
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and beneficially. Writing on the subject, he says 
—‘*T have told Scotland of improvement in trade, 
wealth, and shipping, that shall accrue to them on 
the happy conclusion of this affair; and I am 
pleased doubly with this, that I am likely to be one 
of the first men that shall give them the pleasure 
of the experiment.”” On returning to London, at 
the beginning of 1708, he was rewarded with a fixed 
salary and an appointment under government. In 
the course of the two succeeding years he several 
times visited Scotland, and when the Union was 
completed, he published in Edinburgh the first 
edition of his work on ‘The Union of Great 
Britain.” 

Though De Foe had accepted employment under 
a tory government, he does not appear to have ever 
rendered the ministry any service in the way of 
advocating their expressly tory measures. He not 
unnaturally abstained from writing against the 
cabinet which employed him; but less perhaps 
from any sympathy with their general proceedings 
than from the perception that his former labors had 
been imperfectly comprehended, and ungenerously 
received by the party he had designed to benefit. 
The ** popular cause” of the day had become un- 
faithful to itself. De Foe desired universal tolera- 
tion ; but it needed only to raise the absurd ery of 
the ‘Church in danger!’ to divert the people 
from the pursuit of their personal and proper liber- 
ties. Any one at all acquainted with the history 
of the period will remember the disturbances and 
intense excitement occasioned by the proceedings 
of Sacheverell, who at one time went about London 
with a mob at his heels, demolishing dissenting 
meeting-houses; and, being unwisely brought to 
trial by the government, could not be more than 
nominally punished, by reason of his popularity, 
and the boundless sympathy which his insensate 
conduct excited in the public. During the early 
part of 1710 the nation was almost wholly occupied 
with the political aberrations and ill-judged trial of 
this notorious diviné. For the time, nothing was 
so fashionable as discussions on church politics ; the 
very women and children, and even the desolate 
street-gentry, who might have been supposed likely 
to remain neutral in such a matter, arranged and 
paraded themselves in the hostile attitudes of party, 
vociferously demanding of their neighbors, and of 
everybody they encountered, ‘‘ What side, friend, 
takest thou in this important controversy ?’’ De 
Foe has given us a felicitous parody of this aston- 
ishing state of things, which pleasantly reminds us 
of Camille Desmoulins’ pithy sketches of the 
Thovements and debates of the Palais Royal during 
the earlier days of the first French revolution. He 
says—‘* The women lay aside their tea and choco- 
late, leave off visiting after dinner, and, forming 
themselves into cabals, turn privy-counsellors, and 
settle the affairs of state. Kvery lady of quality 
has her head more particularly full of business than 
usual; nay, some of the ladies talk of keeping 
female secretaries, and none will be fit for the 
office but such as can speak French, Dutch, and 
Latin. Gallantry and gayety are now laid aside 
for business ; matters of government and affairs of 
state are become the province of the ladies ; and no 
wonder if they are too much engaged to concern 
themselves about the common impertinences of life. 
Indeed, they have hardly leisure to live, little time 
to eat and sleep, and none at all to say their pray- 
ers. If you turn your eye to the park, the ladies 
are not there—even the church is thinner than 





usual, for you know the mode is for privy-councils 
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to meet on Sundays. The very playhouse feels the 
effects of it, and the great Betterton died a beggar 
on this account. Nay, the Tatler, the immortal 
Tatler, the great Bickerstaff himself, was fain to 
leave off talking to the ladies during the doctor’s 
trial, and turn his sagacious pen to the dark subjects 
of death and the next world, though he has not yet 
decided the ancient debate—whether Pluto's regions 
were, in point of government, a kingdom or a com- 
monwealth.’** Under circumstances such as these, 
though De Foe never altogether abstained from 
writing, he for a considerable time remained com- 
paratively quiet—deeming it best to restrict himself 
mainly to observation, and to await the issue of 
events. 


There are men born into the world who cannot 
rest. ‘They seem to be ‘ driven by the spirit’’ into 
wildernesses of strife, difficulty, enterprise, and 
ceaseless labor. They must do ordie. The old 
Ulysses returns after long years of warfare and ad- 
venture from the conquest and desolation of the 
towers and plains of Troy, and seeks to repose his 
age on his ‘still hearth” in Ithaca, and to live in 
the blameless dispensation of laws befitting to the 
people over whom he rules. Much has he seen 
and known—* cities of men and manners, climates, 
councils, governments ;”’ himself ‘* not least, but 
honored of them all ;’’ yet finds that ‘all experi- 
ence is an arch where-through gleams that untrav- 
elled world whose margin fades forever and for- 
ever when he moves.’? He cannot rest from 
travel— 


How dull it is to pause, to make an end, 
To rust unburnished, not to shine in use ! 


He counts it vile to ‘‘ store and hoard’’ himself, 
while his ‘¢ gray spirit’’ is still ‘‘ yearning in desire 
to fullow knowledge, like a sinking star, beyond 
the utmost bound of human thought.”” Therefore 
will he quit again his patrimonial dominions, and 
say to his brave comrades— 


My purpose holds 
To sail beyond the sunset, and the baths 
Of all the western stars, until I die. 


So likewise our hardy De Foe, after reposing for 
a while in ‘‘ easy circumstances,’’ at Newington, 
ventures forth again on the troublous waters of 
political contention, with the view of opening 
people’s eyes to the advantages of the Protestant 
succession and the danger to be apprehended from 
the success of the Pretender. 

He first of all wrote, ‘‘ A Seasonable Caution 
and Warning against the Insinuations of Papists 
and Jacobites in favor of the Pretender. London: 
1712.” But finding that this, although an argu- 
mentative and persuasive pamphlet, did not produce 
the effect which he desired, he pursued the subject 
in three other successive publications, all written 
in that style of keen and subtle irony which he had 
employed so ingeniously in the ‘* Shortest Way with 
the Dissenters.’’ The titles of the pamphlets, as 
remarked by Mr. Wilson, ‘‘ corresponded with the 
ruse de guerre which he played off in their con- 
tents :”’ being—1. ** An Answer to the Question 
that Nobody thinks of—namely, What if the Queen 
should die?’ 2. ‘* Reasons against the Succes- 
sion of the House of Hanover; with an Inquiry 
how far the Abdication of King James, supposing 
it to be Legal, ought to affect the Person of the 
Pretender. Si populus vult decepi decipiatur.”” 3. 


* Review, vii. 69. 
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‘‘ And what if the Pretender should Come? or 
Some Considerations on the Advantages and Real 
Consequences of the Pretender’s possessing the 
Crown of Great Britain.’’ In these papers De Foe 
sought, by a caricatured use of the Jacobite argu- 
ments then in vogue, to expose the absurd and dan- 
gerous pretensions of that party, and thus to con- 
solidate the interests of the Protestant succession. 
While ironically urging the people to bring in the 
Pretender to settle their existing differences, he 
was in reality ridiculing the folly of such a course 
of action. Unluckily, neither whig nor tory 
could understand irony, so that De Foe’s pamphlets 
were collectively construed into a libel against the 
‘¢ glorious constitution,’’ and he was suspected and 
represented to be in league with the discarded 
Stuarts. Worse still, a certain stupid patriot of 
the whig connection—William Benson by name— 
was so totally blinded and bewildered in the affair, 
as to institute proceedings against the author, with 
the view of bringing him to trial for high treason. 
One morning there enters a sinister-looking mortal 
with a ‘‘ judge’s warrant,”’ and carries off De Foe 
a second time into the limbo of Newgate! Har- 
ley, however, interferes—assures the queen’s maj- 
esty that this prosecution has been instigated by 
prejudice and sheer mistake, and succeeds in pres- 
ently obtaining the prisoner’s release. Such, 
nevertheless, was the importunity of his enemies, 
that his ministerial friends considered it advisable 
to certify his acquittal under cover of a formal royal 
pardon—a circumstance to which De Foe could 
never afterwards allude without expressions of 
astonishment, saying sarcastically that he might 
have been as reasonably accused of being a Mo- 
hammedan; and he playfully desired it might be 
‘‘engraved upon his tomb, that he was the only 
Englishman who had been obliged to seek a royal 
pardon for writing in behalf of the Hanoverian suc- 
cession.” 

All this happened in 1713. On the Ist of Au- 
gust in the following year there were signs of 
mourning about the royal palace. Queen Anne 
had given up the ghost, and Elector George of 
Hanover reigned in her stead. The whigs were 
now again installed in the administration, and the 
government of the country went on—as it hap- 
pened. That seems to be the peculiarity of a 
whig cabinet. Having been connected with the 
former ministry, De Foe was entirely discounte- 
nanced, though he, more than any man, had advo- 
cated and supported zealously all the most impor- 
tant principles and political doctrines which the 
whigs pretended to admire. His public career 
was now drawing to its close. He had been a 
political writer for more than thirty years; the 
blossoms of old age were springing about his head ; 
the fires of life, which had long blazed fiercely, 
were fading at length into quiet embers; and so, 
with a still regret, but with a spirit resigned to the 
inevitable, he gradually withdrew from the turbu- 
lence of political agitation. His spirit is saddened, 
but not broken; though forsaken and calumniated, 
he is not cast down; yet the long years of enmity 
and persecution, whose prugress has marked his 
brow and surrounded his eyes with wrinkles, have 
left him little either to hope for or enjoy. With 
a plaintive complacency he can say— 


No man has tasted different fortunes more, 
And thirteen times I have been rich and poor. 


Pondering over the manifold ill-usage he had re- 
ceived both from enemies and friends, and mindful 
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of the aggravated misconstruction that had been put 
upon his acts and writings, he determined, as a 
final labor, to furnish a defence of his life and 
conduct; and with that intent began to write ‘* An 
Appeal to Honor and Justice.” Thereby he 
trusted to justify himself before his candid contem- 
poraries and posterity; but ere the work was 
properly completed the wearied and overburthened 
man was suddenly struck and prostrated by a fit of 
apoplexy. Fora time he lay in helpless stupor, 
and hovering apparently on the brink of dissolution ; 
but eventually his vigorous constitution recovered 
from the attack, he regained comparative health 
and vigor of mind and heart, and came back into the 
world as from the resurrection of the dead. 


Now it was that, quitting the thorny tracks and 
encumbered regions of contemporary party inter- 
ests, he came forth to entertain society as a popular 
author for all time. Numerous instructive and 
amusing works sprung rapidly from his pen, which, 
like another Aaron’s rod, seemed to blossom with 
unexpected buds of pleasantness. Among these, 
in 1719, appeared the first part of the famous 
** Robinson Crusoe,’’ which, notwithstanding De 
Foe’s well-known capacity for producing salable 
and popular books, had to be ‘ carried round the 
trade”’ before he could obtain a purchaser for the 
copyright. Happy and astonished was the pub- 
lisher when, after selling four editions in as many 
months, he discovered that he had cleared a thou- 
sand pounds by his lucky bargain! The amount 
of the author’s remuneration is not known, but 
considering the difficulties attending the publication, 
it may be reasonably supposed to have been nowise 
very large. The success of the work, however, 
induced him to produce a continuation, or second 
part, which was also well received, and obtained 
From that day 


as great a popularity as the first. 
to the present ‘* Robinson Crusoe’”’ has been a 
familiar and household book ; and it seems no more 
likely to become obsolete than the use of household 
bread, or the faculties of the mind to which it is 
addressed. 

We have no space to speak at any length of the 


great and peculiar merits of this production. The 
first thing that strikes every reader of discrimina- 
tion is the easy matter-of-fact character of the 
narrative. The whole story reads like a reality. 
The incidents and adventures are for the most part 
extraordinary—that is to say, are altogether out of 
the ordinary courses and chances of experience ; 
yet they are so related, so ingeniously and beauti- 
fully woven, that the mind feels it difficult to 
regard them as any way fictitious or imaginary. 
Such an air of plausibility pervades the story, that 
you say at once, “ If this thing were really true in 
fact, it would be thus, and thus only, represented.’’ 
Then consider the boundless extent of details, the 
vast and various knowledge here cunningly but 
unobtrusively set forth.. What insight into the 
inventive and constructive powers of man—what 
extensive and accurate geography—what large 
acquaintance with the manners and customs of sav- 
ages, seamen, mechanics, husbandmen, merchants, 
travellers, adventurers—what knowledge of the 
surface and productions of the earth, the institu- 
tions and characteristics of different countries and 
races of mankind—what inexhaustible and natural 
invention! From the beginning to the end, the 
author seems to write of what he knows. He can 
put a face of fact on the most inconsiderable adven- 
ture. You would say he had seen the things which 
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he describes, and known intimately every character 
he delineates. Along with the wonderful reality 
of the narrative must be taken the appropriate and 
natural reflections by which it is diversified. What 
a store of worldly prudence—what exquisite illus- 
trations of the mysteries of life and Providence— 
how calm and benign a vindication of the ways of 
God to man! Then how fine a revelation have we 
of the author’s sentiments and sympathies—with 
what generous interest and compassion does he look 
upon the varied creeds, systems, and opinions of 
his fellow-beings, and with what just discernment 
does he detect some presence of goodness in them 
all, thereby teaching us a kindly toleration, and 
soliciting us by insinuation to exercise that holy 
charity ‘‘ which hopeth all things!’’ Here and 
there too are strains of pathos—gentle and tender 
as the sighings of a living heart in deep distress, 
or as the mournful reverberances of winds dying 
away upon the sea. But the grand peculiarity of 
the work is its immense display of worldly wisdom, 
its wide and varied representation of the interests, 
motives, rewards, and considerations whereby men 
are actuated to their welfare or their sorrow—its 
deep and thoughtful lessons of a soul most largely 
learned in the daily and hourly experiences of 
human life. This is a quality in the work which 
is rarely noted, inasmuch as few people read it at a 
time of life when it would be observable; the 
impressions of the generality are derived from the 
throng of interesting incidents, the wild charm of 
the situation, the fascinating and wondrous fale that 
took possession of their curiosity when that was the 
only faculty they were desirous of gratifying. But 
the book is imbued with a deep philosophy of ex- 
perience. Rousseau was not beside himself when 
he called it ‘‘ a most excellent treatise on natural 
education.’’ In the province of common sense 
there are few things wiser than some of De Foe’s 
maxims and observations. And none of these are 
elaborated or introduced obtrusively, but arise 
naturally out of the story, and are brought in, if not 
precisely in the right place, at least exactly where 
they would appear, supposing the narrator to have 
been dealing in actual matter of fact. Then the 
style of the book, though homely and unpretend- 
ing, is really beautiful in its simplicity, reminding 
one of a plain face lighted up with the glow of 
excellent conversation. Altogether, we cannot 
wonder at the exceeding popularity of this work, 
seeing that it is adapted to every understanding, is 
calculated to excite the dullest curiosity, appeals 
generously and naturally to the sympathies, and 
though not devoid of prejudices, nor even of super- 
stitions, is nevertheless, upon the whole, admirably 
replete with the best instruction, and tends by its 
pure truthfulness and simplicity to exalt and edify 
the moral nature, while it seems designed mainly 
to delight the imagination. If the poet Gray may 
be excused for his indolent and luxurious desire to 
be lying continually on sofas, reading *‘ eternal new 
novels of Crebillon and Marivaux,’’ it seems to 
our fancy that every schoolboy might be far more 
reasonably justified in saying, what has doubtless 
some time been the longing of his soul, ‘ Be it 
mine to loll forever under shady summer trees, and 
read everlasting volumes of Robinson Crusoe.” 

Of De Foe’s minor fictions we shall not be able 
to say much. The most notable are— The Life, 
Adventures, and Piracies of the Famous Captain 
Singleton’’—* The History of Duncan Campbell”’ 
—‘* The Fortunes and Misfortunes of Moll Flan- 
ders’’—*‘* Colonel Jacque’’—‘‘ The Fortunate Mis- 
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tress; or, the Life of Roxana’’—and ‘‘ Memoirs 
of a Cavalier.’? In all these there is the same 
simplicity of design, the same graphic minuteness, 
the same prompt invention and unvarying attract- 
iveness-—in short, all the qualities that are displayed 
in a more prominent degree in the author’s most 
memorable production There is in all the same 
significant sign of genius—the power of imagining 
a character within a certain natural range of action 
and existence, and of investing the conception with 
that breath of life and individuality which it is the 
privilege of genius alone to give. They all, how- 
ever, belong obviously to a period less pure in ex- 
ternal mahners than our own. Some of them con- 
tain scenes and descriptions of profligacy and crime 
which cannot be recommended to indiscriminate 
perusal ; and though De Foe professes to have, and 
really has, a moral aim in what he writes, yet it 
is more than doubtful whether the exciting pictures 
of vice and passion which he represents will not 
generally prove more attractive to uncultivated 
fancies than the moralities he would inculcate. 
One thing, nevertheless, may be said in favor of 
these works—they do not outrage nature or consist- 
ency. De Foe’s villains never prosper; they find 
the whole course and force of the world against 
them; misery walks behind them like their 
shadows ; and in the end they either die in misery, 
or are reformed through the discipline of a severe 
repentance. Vice is exhibited only that it may be 
detested and avoided. Still, Falstaff’s observation 
about the polluting tendencies of pitch is deserving 
of remembrance ; and those who cannot handle it 
without danger of defilement, will always do wisest 
not to ineddle with it. 

In any notice of De Foe’s smaller fictions, the 
curious ‘‘ Relation of the Apparition of Mrs. 
Veal,’’ published in 1705, ought not to be omitted. 
Could a ghost story, under any circumstances, be 
true, one could not fail to believe this; it seems as 
plain and indubitable matter of fact as ever passed 
before one’s eyes. The air of credibility in it is 
astonishing. As Sir Walter Scott says, ‘‘ The 
whole is so distinctly circumstantial that were it 
not for the impossibility, or extreme improbability 
at least, of such an occurrence, the evidence could 
not but support the story.”’ One regrets that it 
should have been published with no worthier in- 
tention than that of paffing a dull book which the 
publisher could not sell—*‘ Drelincourt’s Book of 
Consolations against the Fear of Death.” This 
work is incidentally spoken of approvingly by the 
ghost, aud the story, as desired, had the effect of 
creating a large demand for it. ‘The whole thing 
of course was a bold and indefensible imposition— 
one of the few transactions of De Foe which we 
can neither justify nor are careful about excusing, 
thongh we do not know that it is a whit more dis- 
creditable than any of the innumerable other forms 
of puffery now regularly practised by people who 
pass muster fur very honorable men. 

Besides the works already mentioned, De Foe 
published several other popular productions, some 
of which still continue in circulation. ‘There is 
the ‘* Religious Courtship,’? known familiarly to 
most serious servant-maids, and formerly a favor- 
ite companion of their mistresses. ‘* Christian 
Conversation” and the ‘* Family Instructor’ have 
likewise their admirers in certain quarters; and 
the ‘‘ Complete Tradesman”’ is also now and then 
republished for the benefit of apprentices who may 
have pocket-money to invest in it. But by far the 
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most beautiful and interesting of these popular 
compositions is the ‘‘ Journal of the. Plague-Year’’ 
—a work which is often received as a veritable 
history, but which is in fact as much a fiction as 
‘* Robinson Crusoe” or ‘* Captain Singleton.” It 
is true that in this touching narrative the author 
has contrived to mingle much that is authentic with 
the inventions of his own brain; but it is impossi- 
ble to distinguish the real from the imaginary ; and 
the whole is such a likeness to the dread original, 
‘* as to confound the sceptic, and encircle him with 
enchantments.”’ ‘So faithful,’’ says one, ‘‘ is the 
portrait of that distressing calamity—so entire its 
accordance with what has been delivered by other 
writers—so probable the circumstances of all the 
stories, and so artless the style in which they are 
delivered, that it would baffle the ingenuity of any 
one but De Foe to frame a history with so many 
attributes of truth upon the basis of fiction.”’* 
‘* Had he not been the author of Robinson Cru- 
soe,”’ says Scott, ‘* De Foe would have deserved 
immortality for the genius which he has displayed 
in this work.” 

The whole of De Foe’s later writings were 
exceedingly successful, and enjoyed an extensive 
circulation. While these were severally proceed- 
ing in rapid succession from his pen, he occasion- 
ally interrupted them to bring out some temporary 
pamphlet. In a preface to one such publication he 
alludes to his growing infirmities and advancing 
age, but holds himself prepared to devote his still 
remaining days to the advocacy of the public in- 
terests. ‘‘I hope,’”? says he, ‘‘the reader will 
excuse the vanity of an officious old man, if, like 
Cato, I inquire whether or no I can yet do anything 
for my country ?”’ 

In all his latter years De Foe appears to have 
realized a reasonable income by his writings ; yet it 
is melancholy to contemplate him journeying heav- 
ily towards the end, tormented with severe dis- 
eases, and plundered and abandoned by an ungrate- 
ful son, whose despicable worthlessness fulfilled 
old Jacob’s most intolerable apprehensions—hurry- 
ing down his father’s gray and venerable hairs 
with sorrow to the grave. He passed out of this 
earthly existence on the 24th April, 1731, and his 
remains were interred in the burial-ground of Bun- 
hill Fields. 


We have thus briefly traced the life of the 
greatest political pamphleteer, and most ingenious, 
ready writer for the million that England has pro- 
duced. We have necessarily left unnoticed an im- 
mense number of his writings; but we have, 
nevertheless, seen something of the manner of man 
he was. It seems to us that he is of a kind who 
will bear looking at. A brawny, resolute, sub- 
stantial Englishman: one who, with right on his 
side, was afraid of neither man nor devil. Not 
entirely a pacific man, but rather constitutionally 
pugnacious ; and decidedly given to interfere with 
anything and everything about him which he 
might fancy te be going wrong. Judging from 
these two hundred publications, it would appear 
that he did not particularly cultivate the ordinarily 
commendable ‘talent of silence.’’ He had very 
little talent of that kind. He was a downright 
noisy man; prompt to controvert, contentious, 
prone to disputation; a perpetual motion of 
thoughts and thick-flowing fancies, which he had 
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neither power nor disposition to suppress, but of 
which, on the contrary, he must and would deliver 
himself. But what he had to say was full of sense 
and spirit, and therefore worthy of the saying. 
People listened to him too with more than common 
attention. There is no doubt that De Foe’s influ- 
ence among the masses was greater than that of 
any of the political writers of his age. He was 
the Cobbett of the Revolution. But he was a 
greater and a better man than Cobbett—a man of 
firmer principle, and a larger candor and liberality. 
He is considerately tolerant: he is a lover of fair- 
ness—a faithful respecter and adorer of the truth. 
The views he gives you have been arrived at by 
just insight, or at any rate by a careful examina- 
tion of the things and circumstances to which they 
are related, 

As a man, he seems to have been eminently sin- 
cere in his opinions. Whatsoever he believed, 
that he boldly professed, and manifested in his con- 
duct without disguise. There is no trimming to 
party notions, no adroit subserviency, no cunning 
dodgery to avoid the censures of such as may think 
fit to take offence, but a direct and manly expres- 
sion of all he thinks and feels. Honesty is en- 
grained in his constitution. We have seen how 
he stvod by his obligations in the midst of his mis- 
fortunes, and how he strove to realize in his trans- 
actions the high integrity which he admired 
and recommended in his teachings. He is the 
same man in his life as in his writings. In these 
he has a keen regard for whatsoever is graphic, 
interesting, and effective. Though he hopes to 
instruct, he desires to be entertaining ; but in every 
case he maintains a purpose, and writes for the ac- 
complishment of an end. There are few instances 
in history of so entire a surrendering of a man’s 
self to popular and public interests. He lives, 


moves, and has his being in one lifelong effort to 


advance the public welfare. As a politician, all 
his aims are honest, liberal and thoroughgoing. 
In all his endeavors he seeks to advance his object, 
and not himself; and in this respect he is worthy 
of universal admiration. How immeasurably su- 
perior, in this respect, to many a popular cham- 
pion of later times! His patriotism and philan- 
thropy are not professional—are not assumed for 
purposes of vanity or ambition ; but they are real 
and earnest, and he grudges not to suffer penalties 
on their account. There is in him an admirable 
self-abandunment—a prodigal generosity, which 
sacrifices comfort, interest, and reputation for the 
sake of a cherished cause that has been conscien- 
tiously and deliberately embraced. This, indeed, 
is the sign of a true patriot—that he will give him- 
self and boast nothing of his devotion; counting 
lightly of all losses and chagrins, and, if needs be, 
accepting even Danton’s reckless and stern alterna- 
tive—‘* Let my name be blighted, if so only the 
good cause may prosper!’? De Foe evidently 
lived much under a ‘‘ blighted name ;’’ but he en- 
dured it with a noble patience, and along with it 
manifold persecutions, exposures in the pillory, 
and imprisonments—and all for an able and manly 
advocacy of principles and sentiments whose truth 
and rightfulness time has since asserted and con- 
firmed. Whoso marcheth in the van of the unborn 
events, under the contempt and hootings of the 
faithless, let him courageously hold on along the 
path of his aspirations— 


My faith is large in Time, 
And that which shapes it to some perfect end. 





From Chambers’ Journal. 
PHILIP, MY KING. 


** Who bears upon his baby brow the round and top of 
sovereignty.” 


Loox at me with thy large brown eyes, 
Philip, my King! 
For round thee the purple shadow lies 
Of babyhood’s regal dignities. 
Lay on my neck thy tiny hand 
With love’s invisible sceptre laden ; 
I am thine Esther, to command 
Till thou shalt find thy queen-handmaiden, 
Philip, my King! 
Oh, the day when thou goest a-wooing, 
Philip, my King! 
When those beautiful lips are suing, 
And, some gentle heart’s bars undoing, 
Thou dost enter, love-crowned, and there 
Sittest all glorified !—Rule kindly, 
Tenderly, over thy kingdom fair, 
For we that love, ah! we love so blindly, 
Philip, my King. 


I gaze from thy sweet mouth up to thy brow, 
Philip, my King ; 
Ay, there lies the spirit, all sleeping now, 
That may rise like a giant, and make men bow 
As to one God-throned amidst his peers. 
My Saul, than thy brethren higher and fairer, 
Let me behold thee in coming years ! 
Yet thy head needeth a circlet rarer, 
Philip, my King! 


A wreath, not of gold, but palm. One day, 
Philip, my King, 
Thou too must tread, as we tread, a way 
Thorny, and bitter, and cold, and gray : 
Rebels within thee, and foes without 
Willsnatch at thy crown. But go on, glorious, 
Martyr, yet monarch! till angels shout 
As thou sittest at the feet of God victorious, 
** Philip, the King!” 





From Leigh Hunt’s Journal. 
A RIVER AT NIGHTFALL. 


Rowers, rest! the night is come, 
In the west the last light fades ; 

Either shore lies dark and dumb, 
Changing fast,to formless shades. 


Dark the anchored vessels ride, 
Dark against the sky the spars, 

Giddily swung from side to side, 
Oft the tall masts blot the stars. 


But the river takes no shade 
From the darkness closing round ; 
In its own great light arrayed, 
Shining more, and more profound. 


And the current, as though freed, 
Doubly seems to increase and run, 

One might almost dream its speed 
To the Infinite hastening on. 


Fair illusion ;—but more fair, 
And illusion none is this, 

That in this dark world of care, 
Buried hopes, and fleeting bliss, 


Oft the immortal human soul, 

When around her al] things lower, 
Most pursues her glorious goal, 

In herself renewing power. 
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‘¢ Tr was no bad idea of yours, Pisistratus,’’ said 
my father graciously, “to depict the heightened 
affections and the serious intentions of Signior Ric- 
cabocca by a single stroke—He left off his specta- 
cles! Good.” 

‘“* Yet,” quoth my uncle, ‘I think Shakspeare 
represents a lover as falling into slovenly habits, 
neglecting his person, and suffering his hose to be 
ungartered, rather than paying that attention to his 
outer man which induces Signior Riccabocca to 
leave off his spectacles, and look as handsome as 
nature will permit him.”’ 

‘There are different degrees and many phases 
of the passion,”’ replied my father. ‘‘ Shakspeare 
is speaking of an ill-treated, pining, wobegone 
lover, much aggrieved. by the cruelty of his mis- 
tress—a lover who has found it of no avail to 
smarten himself up, and has fallen despondently 
into the opposite extreme. Whereas Signior Ric- 
cabocca has nothing to complain of in the barbarity 
of Miss Jemima.” 

** Indeed, hehas not !’’ cried Blanche, tossing her 
head—* forward creature !”’ 

‘Yes, my dear,” said my mother, trying her 
best to look stately, ‘I am decidedly of opinion 
that, in that respect, Pisistratus has lowered the 
dignity of the sex. Not intentionally,’’ added my 
mother mildly, and afraid she had said something 
too bitter; ‘* but it is very hard for a man to de- 
scribe us women.”’ 

The captain nodded approvingly ; Mr. Squills 
smiled; my father quietly resumed the thread of 
his discourse. 

** To continue,”’ quoth he. ‘* Riccabocca has no 
reason to despair of success in his suit, nor any 
object in moving his mistress to compassion. He 
may, therefore, very properly tie up his garters and 
leave off his spectacles. What do you say, Mr. 
Squills’—for, after all, since love-making cannot 
fail to be a great constitutional derangement, the 
experience of a medical man must be the best to 
consult.”’ 

** Mr. Caxton,”’ replied Squills, obviously flat- 
tered, ‘‘ you are quite right; when a man makes 
love, the organs of self-esteem and desire of ap- 
plause are greatly stimulated, and, therefore, of 
course, he sets himself off to the best advantage. 
It is only, as you observe, when, like Shakspeare’s 
lover, he has given up making love as a bad job, 
and has received that severe hit on the ganglions 
which the cruelty of his mistress inflicts, that he 
neglects his personal appearance; he neglects it, 
not because he is in Jove, but because his nervous 
system is depressed. That was the case, if you 
remember, with poor Major Prim. He wore his 
wig all awry when Susan Smart jilted him; but I 
set it all right for him.” 

‘* By shaming Miss Smart into repentance, or 
getting him a new sweetheart?’’ asked my uncle. 

** Pooh !”? answered Squills, ‘* by quinine and 
cold bathing.”’ 

‘* We may therefore grant,”’ renewed my father, 
“ that, as a general rule, the process of courtship 
tends to the spruceness, and even foppery, of the 
individual engaged in the experiment, as Voltaire 
has yery prettily proved somewhere. Nay, the 
Mexicans, indeed, were of opinion that the lady at 
least ought to continue those cares of her person 
even after marriage. There is extant, in Saha- 
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or Mexican mother to her daughter, in which she 
says—* That your husband may not take you in 
dislike, adorn yourself, wash yourself, and let your 
garments be clean.’ It is true that the good lady 
adds—‘ Do it in moderation; since, if every day 
you are washing yourself and your clothes, the 
world will say that you are over-delicate ; and 
particular people will call you—/éapetzon tine- 
méxoch!’ What those words precisely mean,” 
added my father modestly, ‘‘ 1 cannot say, since I 
never had the opportunity to acquire the ancient 
Aztec language—but something very opprobrious 
and horrible, no doubt.” 

“*T dare say a philosopher like Signior Ricea- 
boecea,”’ said my uncle, ‘* was not himself very 
Tapelzon tine—what d’ye call it!—and a good 
healthy English wife, like that poor affectionate 
Jemima, was thrown away upon him.”’ 

**Roland,”? said my father, ‘* you don’t like 
foreigners ; a respectable prejudice, and quite nat- 
ural in a man who has been trying his best to hew 
them in pieces, and blow them up into splinters. 
But you don’t like philosophers either—and for 
that dislike you have no equally good reason.” 

**] only implied that they were not much ad- 
dicted to soap and water,”’ said my uncle. 

** A notable mistake. Many great philosophers 
have been very great beaux. Aristutle was a 
notorious fop. Buffon put on his best laced ruffles 
when he sat down to write, which implies that he 
washed his hands first. Pythagoras insists greatly 
on the holiness of frequent ablutions ; and Horace 
—who, in his own way, was as good a philosopher 
as any the Romans produced—takes care to let us 
know what a neat, well-dressed, dapper little gen- 
tleman he was. But J don’t think you ever read 
the ‘ Apology of Apuleius?’ ”’ 

‘* Not I—what is it about ?”’ asked the captain. 

** About a great many things. It is that sage’s. 
vindication from several mallgnant charges— 
amongst others, and principally indeed, that of being. 
much too refined and effeminate for a philosopher. 
Nothing can exceed the rhetorical skill with which. 
he excuses himself for, using—tooth-powder. ‘Ought 
a philosopher,’ he exclaims, ‘to allow anything 
unclean about him, especially in the mouth—the 
mouth, which is the vestibule of the soul, the gate 
of discourse, the portico of thought! Ah, but 
Emilianus [the accuser of Apuleius] never opens. 
his mouth but for slander and calumny—tooth- 
powder would indeed be unbecoming to dim! Or, . 
if he use any, it will not be my good Arabian 
tooth-powder, but charcoal and cinders. Ay, his 
teeth should be as foul as his language! And yet. 
even the crocodile likes to have his teeth cleaned ;. 
insects get into them, and, horrible reptile though 
he be, he opens his jaws inoffensively to a faithful. 


dentistical bird who volunteers his beak fur a tooth- 


pick.’ ”’ 
My father was now warm in the subject he had’ 


started, and soared miles away from Riccabocca 
and ** My Novel.’’ 
—‘‘ observe with what gravity this eminent Pla- 
tonist pleads guilty to the charge of having a mir- 
ror. * Why, what,’ he exclaims, ‘ more worthy of 
the regards of a human creature than his own image,’ 
(nihil respectabilius homini quam formam suam!) , 
Is not that one of our children the most dear to us 


** And observe,”’ he exclaimed 
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never be so like you as the face in your mirror! 
Think it discreditable to look with proper attention 
on one’s-self in the glass! Did not Socrates rec- 
ommend such attention to his disciples—did he 
not make a great moral agent of the speculum? 
The handsome, in admiring their beauty therein, 
were admonished that handsome is who handsome 
does ; and the more the ugly stared at themselves, 
the more they became naturally anxious to hide the 
disgrace of their features in the loveliness of their 
merits. Was not Demosthenes always at his 
speculum? Did he not rehearse his causes before 
it as before a master in the art? He learned his 
eloquence from Plato, his dialectics from Eubuli- 
des; but as for his delivery—there he came to the 
mirror! 

** Therefore,”’ concluded Mr. Caxton, returning 
unexpectedly to the subject—* therefore it is no 
reason to suppose that Dr. Riccabocca is averse to 
cleanliness and decent care of the person, because 
he is a philosopher ; and, all things considered, he 
never showed himself more a philosopher than 
when he left off his spectacles and looked his best.’’ 

** Well,”’ said my mother kindly, ‘* I only hope 
it may turn out happily. But I should have been 
better pleased if Pisistratus had not made Dr. Ric- 
cabocca so reluctant a wooer.”’ 

“Very true,’ said the captain; “the Italian 
does not shine asalover. Throw a little more fire 
into him, Pisistratus—something gallant and chiv- 
alrous.”’ 

‘* Fire—gallantry—chivalry !”’ cried my father, 
who had taken Riccabocea under his special pro- 
tection—‘‘ why, don’t you see that the man is 
described as a philosopher'—and I should like to 
know when a philosopher ever plunged into matri- 
mony without considerable misgivings and cold 
shivers. Indeed, it seems that—perhaps before he 
was a philosopher—Riccabocea had tried the exper- 
iment, and knew what it was. Why, even that 
eae sage sensible, practical man, Metellus 

umidicus, who was not even a philosopher, but 
only a Roman censor, thus expressed himself in 
an exhortation to the people to perpetrate matri- 
mony— If, O Quirites, we could do without wives, 
we should all dispense with that subject of care, 
(e@ molestié careremus;) but since nature has so 
managed it, that we cannot live with women com- 
fortably, nor without them at all, let us rather 
provide for the human race than our own temporary 
felicity.’ ”’ 

Here the ladies set up a cry of such indignation, 
that both Roland and myself endeavored to appease 
their wrath by hasty assurances that we utterly 
repudiated that damnable doctrine of Metellus Nu- 
midicus. 

My father, wholly unmoved, as soon as a sullen 
silence was established, recommenced—‘‘ Do not 
think, ladies,’’ said he, ‘* that you were without 
advocates at that day; there were many Romans 
gallant enough to blame the censor for a mode of 
expressing himself which they held to be equally 
impolite and injudicious. ‘ Surely,’ said they, 
with some plausibility, ‘if Numidicus wished men 
to marry, he need not have referred so peremptorily 
to the disquietudes of the connection, and thus have 
made them more inclined to turn away from matri- 
mony than given them a relish for it.’ But against 
these critics one honest man (whose name of ‘Titus 
Castricius should not be forgotten by posterity) 
maintained that Metellus Numidicus could not have 
spoken more properly; ‘For remark,’ said he, 
‘that Metellus was a censor, not a rhetorician. It 
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becomes rhetoricians to adorn, and disguise, and 
make the best of things ; but Metellus, sanctus vir— 
a holy and blameless man, grave and sincere, to 
whit, and addressing the Roman people in the 
solemn capacity of censor—was bound to speak the 
plain truth, especially as he was treating of a 
subject on which the observation of every day, and 
the experience of every life, could not leave the 
least doubt upon the mind of his audience.’ Still 


Riccabocca, having decided to marry, has no doubt 
prepared himself to bear all the concomitant evils 
—as becomes a professed sage ; and I own I admire 
the art with which Pisistratus has drawn the pre- 
cise woman likely to suit a philosopher.” 
Pisistratus bows, and looks round complacently ; 
peevish and discontented 


but recoils from two very 
faces feminine. . 

Mr. Caxton (completing his sentence)—‘‘ Not 
only as regards mildness of temper and other 
household qualifications, but as regards the very 
person of the object of his choice. For you evi- 
dently remembered, Pisistratus, the reply of Bias, 
when asked his opinion on marriage :— Hrut zadyy 
erg, i) alayouv® xai ef zadir, eferg xowviy’ ei Oi, ato= 
your, ters moerir.’? 

Pisistratus tries to look as if he had the opinion 
of Bias by heart, and nods acquiescingly. 

Mr. Caxton.—‘‘ That is, my dears, ‘ the woman 
you would marry is either handsome or ugly; if 
handsome, she is koiné, viz., you don’t have her to 

ourself; if ugly, she is poiné—that is, a fury.’ 

ut, as it is observed in Aulus Gellius, (whence I 
borrow this citation,) there is a wide interval 
between handsome and ugly. And thus En- 
nius, in his tragedy of Menalippus, uses an .ad- 
mirable expression to designate women of the 
proper degree of matrimonial comeliness, such as a 
philosopher would select. He calls this degree 
stata forma—a rational, mediocre sort of beauty, 
which is not liable to be either koiné or poiné. 
And Favorinus, who was a remarkably sensible 
man, and came from Provence—the male inhabi- 
tants of which district have always valued them- 
selves on their knowledge of loye and ladies—calls 
this said stata forma the beauty of wives—the uxo- 
tial beauty. Ennius says, that women of a stata 
forma are almost always safe and modest. Now 
Jemima, you observe, is described as possessing 
this stata forma! and it is the nicety of your obser- 
vation in this respect, which I like the most in the 
whole of your description of a philosopher's matri- 
monial courtship, Pisistratus, (excepting only the 
stroke of the spectacles,) for it shows that you had 
properly considered the opinion of Bias, and mas- 
tered all the counter logic suggested in Book v. 
chapter xi., of Aulus Gellius.”’ 

** For all that,” said Blanche, half-archly, half- 
demurely, with a smile in the eye, and a pout of 
the lip, ‘* I don’t remember that Pisistratus, in the 
days when he wished to be most complimentary, 
ever assured me that I had a stata forma—a rational, 
mediocre sort of beauty.” 

‘** And I think,’’ observed my uncle, ‘* that when 
he comes to his real hervine, whoever that may be, 
he will not trouble his head much about either Bias 
or Aulus Gellius.”’ 


CHAPTER II. 


Matrimony is certainly a great change in life. 
One is astonished not to find a notable alteration in 
one’s friend, even if he or she have been only wed- 
ded a week. In the instance of Dr. and Mrs. Ric- 
cabocca the change was peculiarly visible. To 
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i first of the lady, as in chivalry bound, Mrs. 
iccabocca had entirely renounced that melancholy 
which had characterized Miss Jemima ; she became 
even sprightly and gay, and looked all the better 
and prettier for the alteration. She did not scruple 
to confess honestly to Mrs. Dale, that she was now 
of opinion that the world was very far from approach- 
ing its end. But, in the mean while, she did not 
neglect the duty which the belief she had abandoned 
serves to inculcate—‘‘ She set her house in order.” 
The cold and penurious elegance that had charac- 
terized the Casino disappeared like enchantment— 
that is, the elegance remained, but the cold and 
penury fled before the smile of woman. Like Puss- 
in-Boots after the nuptials of his master, Jackeymo 
only now caught minnows and sticklebacks for his 
own amusement. Jackeymo looked much plumper, 
and so did Riccabocca. In a word, the fair Jemima 
became an excellent wife. Riccabocca secretly 
thought her extravagant, but, like a wise man, de- 
clined to look at the house bills, and ate his joint 
in unreproachful silence. 

Indeed, there was so much unaffected kindness 
in the nature of Mrs. Riccabocca—beneath the quiet 
of her manner there beat so genially the heart of 
the Hazeldeans—that she fairly justified the favor- 
able anticipations of Mrs. Dale. And though the 
doctor did riot noisily boast of his felicity, nor, as 
some new married folks do, thrust it insultingly 
under the nimis unctis naribus—the turned-up noses 
of your surly old married folks, nor force it gaudily 
and glaringly on the envious eyes of the single, you 
might still see that he was a more cheerful and 
light-hearted man than before. His smile was less 
ironical, his politeness less distant. He did not 
study Machiavelli so intensely—and he did not re- 
turn to the spectacles ; which last was an excellent 
sign. Moreover, the humanizing influence of the 
tidy English wife might be seen in the improvement 
of his outward or artificial man. His clothes seemed 
to fit him better; indeed, the clothes were new. 
Mrs. Dale no longer remarked that the buttons were 
off the wristbands, which was a great satisfaction 
to her. But the sage still remained faithful to the 
pipe, the cloak, and the red silk umbrella. Mrs. 

iccabocca had (to her credit be it spoken) used all 
becoming and wifelike arts against these three 
remnants of the old bachelor Adam, but in vain. 
‘* Anima mta—soul of mine,’’ said the doctor ten- 
derly, ‘*I hold the cloak, the umbrella, and the 
pipe, as the sole relics that remain to me of my 
native country. Respect and spare them.”’ 

Mrs. Riccabocca was touched, and had the good 
sense to perceive that man, let him be ever so much 
married, retains certain signs of his ancient indepen- 
dence—certain tokens of his old identity, which a 
wife, the most despotic, will do well to concede. 
She conceded the cloak, she submitted to the um- 
brella, she concealed her abhorrence of the pipe. 
After all, considering the natural villany of our sex, 
she confessed to herself that she might have been 
worse off. But, through all the calm and cheerful- 
ness of Riccabocea, a tiervous perturbation was suf- 
ficiently perceptible ;—it commenced after the 
second week of marriage—it went on increasing, 
till one bright sunny afternoon, as he was standing 
on his terrace gazing down upon the road, at which 
Jackeymo was placed—lo, a stage-coach stopped ! 
The doctor made a bound, and put both hands to 
his heart as if he had been shot; he then leapt over 
the balustrade, and his wife from her window beheld 
him flying down the hill, with his long hair stream- 
ing in the wind, till the trees hid him from her sight. 

* Ah,” thought she with a natural pang of con- 
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jugal jealousy, “ henceforth I am only second in his 
ome. He has gone to welcome his child!” And 
at that reflection Mrs. Riccabocca shed tears. 

But so naturally amiable was she, that she hast- 
ened to curb her emotion, and efface as well as she 
could the trace of a stepmother’s grief. When this 
was done, and a silent self-rebuking prayer mur- 
mured over, the good woman descended the stairs 
with alacrity, and, summoning up her best smiles, 
emerged on the terrace. 

She was repaid ; fur scarcely had she come into 
the open air, when two little arms were thrown 
round her, and the sweetest voice that ever came 
from a child’s lips, sighed out in broken English, 
‘* Good mamma, love me a little.”’ 

“Love yout with my whole heart!’’ cried the 
stepmother, with all a mother’s honest passion. 
And she clasped the child to her breast. 

** God bless you, my wife!’’ said Riccabocca, in 
a husky tone. 

‘* Please take this too,’’ added Jackeymo in Ital- 
ian, as well as his sobs would let him—and he broke 
off a great bough full of blossoms from his favorite 
orange-tree, and thrust it into his mistress’ hand. 
She had not the slightest notion what he meant by 
it! 

CHAPTER Ill. 


VioLante was indeed a bewitching child—a child 
to whom I defy Mrs. Caudle herself (immortal Mrs. 
Caudle!) to have been a harsh stepmother. 

Look at her now, as, released from those kindly 
arms, she stands, still clinging with one hand to 
her new mamma, and holding out the other to Rie- 
cabocca—with those large dark eyes swimming in 
happy tears. What a lovely smile !—what an in- 
genuous, candid brow! She looks delicate—she 
evidently requires care—she wants the mother. 
And rare is the woman who would not love her the 
better for that! Still, what an innocent infantine 
bloom in those clear smooth cheeks !—and in that 
slight frame what exquisite natural grace! 

** And this, I suppose, is your nurse, darling t’’ 
said Mrs. Riccabocea, observing a dark, foreign- 
looking woman, dressed very strangely—without 
cap or bonnet, but a great silver arrow stuck in her 
hair, and a filigree chain or necklace resting upoa 
her kerchief. 

‘* Ah, good Annetta,” said Violante in Italian. 
‘* Papa, she says she is to go back—but she is not 
to go back, is she?”’ 

Riccabocca, who had scarcely before noticed the 
woman, started at that question—exchanged a rapid 
glance with Jackeymo—and then, muttering sume 
inaudible excuse, approached the nurse, and, beck- 
oning her to follow him, went away into the grounds. 
He did not return for more than an hour, nor did 
the woman then accompany him home. He said 
briefly to his wife, that the nurse was obliged to 
return at once to Italy, and that she would stay in 
the village to catch the mail ; that, indeed, she would 
be of no use in their establishment, as she could not 
speak a word of English; but that he was sadly 
afraid Violante would pine for her. And Violante 
did pine at first. But still, to a child it is su great 
a thing to find a parent—to be at home—that, ten- 
der and grateful as Violante was, she could not be 
inconsolable while her father was there to com 
fort. 

For the first few days, Riccabocea scarcely per- 
mitted any one to be with his daughter but him 
self. He would not even leave her alone with his 
Jemima. They walked out together—sat together 
for hours in the Belvidere. ‘Then by degrees he 
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began to resign her more and more to Jemima’s 

care and tuition, especially in English, of which 

language at present she ae only a few sentences, 

pag an perhaps, learned by heart,) so as to be 
early intelligible. 


CHAPTER IV. 


Tuere was one person in the establishment of 
Dr. Riccabocca, who was satisfied neither with the 
marriage of his master nor the arrival of Violante 
—and that was our friend, Lenny Fairfield. Pre- 
vious to the all-absorbing duties of courtship, the 
foung peasant had secured a very large share of 

iccabocca’s attention. The sage had felt interest 
in the growth of this rude intelligence struggling 
up to light. But what with the wooing, and what 
with the wedding, Lenny Fairiield had sunk very 
rouch out of his artificial position as pupil, into his 
natural station of under-gardener. And on the 
arrival of Violante, he saw, with natural bitterness, 
that he was clean forgotten, not only by Ricca- 
bocca, but almost by Jackeymo. It was true that 
the master still lent him books, and the servant 
still gave him lectures on horticulture. But Ricca- 
bocca had no time nor inclination now to amuse 
himself with enlightening that tumult of conjecture 
which the books created. And if Jackeymo had 
been covetous of those mines of gold buried beneath 
the acres now fairly taken from the squire, (and 
good-naturedly added rent-free, as an aid to Jemi- 
ma’s dower,) before the advent of the young lady 
whose future dowry the produce was to swell— 
now that she was actually under the eyes of the 
faithful servant, such a stimulus was given to his 
industry, that he could think of nothing else but 
the land and the revolution he designed to effect in 
its natural English crops. The garden, save only 
the orange-trees, was abandoned entirely to Lenny, 


and additional laborers were called in for the field-| p 


work. Jackeymo had discovered that one part of 
the soil was suited to lavender, that another would 
grow camomile. He had in his heart apportioned 
a beautiful field of rich loam to flax; but against 
the growth of flax the squire set his face obstinately. 
‘That most lucrative, perhaps, of all crops, when soil 
and skill suit, had, it would appear, been formerly 
attempted in England much more commonly than 
it is now ; since you will find few old leases which 
do not contain a clause prohibitory of flax, as an 
impoverishment of the land. And though Jackey- 
mo learnedly endeavored to prove to the squire that 
the flax itself contained particles which, if returned 
to the soil, repaid al] that the crop took away, Mr. 
Hazeldean had his old-fashioned prejudices on the 
matter, which were insuperable. ‘* My forefathers,”’ 
quoth he, ‘‘did not put that clause in their leases 
without good cause; and as the Casino lands are 
entailed on Frank, I have no right to gratify your 
foreign whims at his expense.” 

To make up for the loss of the flax, Jackeymo 
resolved to convert a very nice bit of pasture into 
orchard ground, which he calculated would bring 
in £10 net per acre by the time Miss Violante was 
marriageable. At this, squire pished a little; but 
as it was quite clear that the land would be all the 
more valuable hereafter for the fruit trees, he con- 
sented to permit the ‘‘ grass land’’ to be thus par- 
tially broken up. 

All these changes left poor Lenny Fairfield very 
much to himself—at a time when the new and 
strange devices which the initiation into book 
knowledge creates, made it most desirablo that he 
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o—< have the constant guidance of a superior 
mind. 

One evening, after his work, as Lenny was re- 
turning to his mother’s cottage, very sullen and 
very moody, he suddenly came in contact with 
Sprott the tinker. 


CHAPTER V. 


Tue tinker was seated under a hedge, hammer- 
ing away at an old kettle—with a little fire burn- 
ing in front of him—and the donkey hard by, 
indulging in a placid doze. Mr. Sprott looked up 
as Lenny passed—nodded kindly, and said— 

*¢ Good evenin’, Lenny; glad to hear you be so 
*spectably sitivated with Mounseer.”’ 

‘“* Ay,”’ answered Lenny, with a lJeaven of ran- 
cor in his recollections, *‘ you ’re not ashamed to 
speak to me now that I am not in disgrace. But 
it was in disgrace, when it wasn’t my fault, that 
the real gentleman was most kind to me.”’ 

“* Ar—r, Lenny,” said the tinker, with a pro- 
longed rattle in that said Ar—r, which was not 
without great significance. ‘‘ But you sees the 
real gentleman who han’t got his bread to get, can 
hafford to ’spise his cracter in the world. A poor 
tinker must be timbersome and nice in his ’socia- 
tions. But sit down here a bit, Lenny ; I’ve sum- 
mat to say to ye!” 

* To me—” 

‘“*To ye. Give the neddy a shove out i’ the 
vay, and sit down, I say.” 

nny rather reluctantly, and somewhat super- 
ciliously, accepted this invitation. 

‘*] hears,’’ said the tinker, in a voice made 
rather indistinct by a couple of nails which he had 
inserted between his teeth; ‘‘I hears as how you 
be unkimmon fond of reading. I ha’ sum nice 
cheap books in my bag yonder—sum as low asa 


. 
‘*T should like to see them,” said Lenny, his 
eyes sparkling. 

The tinker rose, opened one of the panniers on 
the ass’ back, took out a bag which he placed 
before Lenny, and told him to suit himself. The 
young peasant desired no better. He spread all the 
contents of the bag on the sward, and a motley col- 
lection of food for the mind was there—food and poi- 
son—serpentes avitus—good and evil. Here, Mil- 
ton’s Paradise Lost, there The Age of Reason— 
here Methodist Tracts, there True Principles of So- 
cialism—Treatises on Useful Knowledge by sound 
learning actuated by pure benevolence—A ppeals to 
Operatives by the shallowest reasoners, instigated 
by the same ambition that had moved Eratosthenes 
to the conflagration of a temple ; works of fiction 
admirable as Robinson Crusoe, or innocent as the 
Old English Baron, beside coarse translations of 
such garbage as had rotted away the youth of 
France under Louis Quinze. This miscellany was 
an epitome, in short, of the mixed World of Books, 
of that vast City of the Press, with its palaces and 
hovels, its aqueducts and sewers—which opens all 
alike to the naked eye and the curious mind of him 
to whom you say, in the tinker’s careless phrase, 
** Suit yourself.’ 

But it is not the first impulse of a nature, health- 
ful and still pure, to settle in the hovel, and lose 
itself amidst the sewers; and Lenny Fairfield 
turned innocently over the bad books, and selecting 
two or three of the best, brought them to the tinker 
and asked the price. 

‘‘ Why,” said Mr. Sprott, putting on his spec- 
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tacles, “‘ you has taken the werry dearest ; them | having observed to Riccabocca that the poor child 


ere be much cheaper, and more hinterestin’.’’ 


“But I don’t fancy them,’’ answered Lenny; 


looked pale, and ought to be a good deal in the 
open air, the wise father ingeniously pretended to 


**T don’t understand what they are about, and this| Violante that Mrs. Riccabocca had taken a great 
seems to tell one how the steam-engine is made, | fancy to the picture-book, and that he should be 
and has nice plates ; and this is Robinson Crusoe, | very glad to have the doll, upon which Violante 


which Parson Dale once said he would give me— 


I’d rather buy it out of my own money.” 


hastened to give them both away, and was never so 
happy as when mamma (as she called Mrs. Ricca- 


‘* Well,. please yourself,’ quoth the tinker ;| bocca) was admiring the picture-book, and Ricca- 
*‘ you shall have the books for four bob, and you | bocca with austere gravity dandled the doll. Then 


can pay me next month.”’ 


Riccabocca assured her that she could be of great 


** Four bobs—four shillings? it is a great sum,”’ | use to him in the garden; and Violante instant] 
said Lenny, ‘‘ but I will lay by, as you are kind| put into movement her spade, hoe, and wheel- 


enough to trust me; good evening, Mr. Sprott.” 


‘* Stay a bit,”’ said the tinker ; ‘* Ill just throw 


barrow. 
This last occupation brought her into immediate 


ay these two little tracks into the barging; they | contact with Mr. Leonard Fairfield ; and that per- 
only a shilling a dozen, so ’tis but tuppence— | sonage one morning, to his great horror, found 


and ven you has read those, vy, you'll be a reglar 


customer.”’ 


Miss Violante had nearly exterminated a whole 
celery-bed, which she had ignorantly conceived to 


The tinker tossed to Lenny Nos. 1 and 2 of Ap-| be a crop of weeds. 
peals to Operatives, and the peasant took them up| Lenny was extremely angry. He snatched 


gratefully. 


away the hoe, and said angrily, ‘‘ You must not do 


The young knowledge-seeker went his way|that, Miss. I’ll tell your papa if you—”’ 


across the green fields, and under the still autumn 


Violante drew herself up, and never having been 


foliage of the hedgerows. He looked first at one|so spoken to before,.at least since her arrival in 
book, then at another; he did not know on which | England, there was something comic in the sur- 


to settle. 


The tinker rose and made a fire with leaves and | in the dignity of her offended mien. 


furze and sticks, some dry and some green. 


prise of her large eyes, as well as something tragic 
“It is very 
naughty of you, Miss,’’ continued Leonard in a 


Lenny has now opened No. 1 of the tracts: they | milder tone, for he was both softened by the eyes 
are the shortest to read, and don’t require so much | and awed by the mien, ‘ and I trust you will not 
effort of the mind as the explanation of the steam- | do it again.” 


engine. 


‘* Non capisco,’’ (1 don’t understand,) murmured 


The tinker has now set on his grimy glue-pot, | Violante, and the dark eyes filled with tears. At 


and the glue simmers. 


CHAPTER VI. 


As Violante became more familiar with her new 


that moment up came Jackeymo; and Violante, 
pointing to Leonard, said, with an effort not to be- 
tray her emotion, ‘‘J/ fanciullo e molto grossolano,” 
(he is a very rude boy. 


home, and those around her became more familiar] Jackeymo turned to ™ with the look of an 


with Violante, she was remarked for a certain | enraged tiger. 
stateliness of manner and bearing, which, had it 
been less evidently natural and inborn, would have | the signorina ?”’ 
seemed misplaced in the daughter of a forlorn 
exile, and would have been rare at so early an age | upon Lenny such a profusion of 
among children of the loftiest pretensions. It was 


‘* How you dare, scum of de earth 
that you are,”’ cried he,* ** how you dare make ery 
And his English not supplying 

familiar vituperatives sufficiently, he poured out 
Ieatian abuse, that 

the boy turned red and white in a breath with rage 


with the air of a little princess that she presented | and perplexity. 


her tiny hand to a friendly pressure, or submitted 
her calm clear cheek to a presuming kiss. Yet 
withal she was so graceful, and her very stateli- 


Violante took instant compassion upon the victim 
she had made, and, with true feminine caprice, now 
began to scold Jackeymo for his anger, and, finally 


ness was so pretty and captivating, that she was | approaching Leonard, laid her hand on his arm, and 


not the less loved for all her grand airs. And, 
indeed, she deserved to be loved; for though she 
was certainly prouder than Mr. Dale could approve 
of, her pride was devoid of egotism; and that is a 
pride by no means common. She had an intuitive | mind him. 
forethought for others ; you could see that she was 


said with a kindness at once childlike and queenly, 
and in the prettiest imaginable mixture of imperfect 
English and soft Italian, to which I cannot pretend 
to do justice, and shall therefore translate: ‘* Don’t 
I dare say it was all my fault, only I 
did not understand you: are not these things 


capable of that grand woman-heroism, abnegation | weeds ?”’ 


of self; and though she was an original child, and 
often grave and musing, with a tinge of melancholy, 
sweet, but deep in her character, still she was not 
above the happy, genial merriment of childhood— | of the year. 
only her silver laugh was more attuned, and her 
gestures more composed, than those of children} Lenny walked away. 


** No, my darling signorina,”’ said Jackeymo ia 
Italian, looking ruefully at the celery-bed, ‘‘ they 
are not weeds, and they sell very well at this time 
But still, if it amuses you to pluck 
them up, I should like to see who ’s to prevent it.’’ 
He had been called ‘‘ the 


habituated to many playfellows usually are. Mrs. | scum of the earth,” by a foreigner too! He had 


Hazeldean liked her best when she was grave, and 
said ‘“* she would become a very sensible woman.”’ | his duty. 
Mrs. Dale liked her best when she was gay, and 
said ‘‘ she was born to make many a heart ache ;”’ 


again been ill-treated for doing what he conceived 
He was again feeling the distinction be- 
tween rich and poor, and he now fancied that that 


for which Mrs. Dale was properly reproved by the| *It need scarcely be observed, that Jackeymo, in his 

parson. Mrs. Hazeldean gave her a little set of | Conversations with his master or Violante, or his confer. 
. ences wit imseli, employs his native language, whic! 

garden tools; Mrs. Dale a picture-book and a aed s es 


beautiful doll. For a long time the book and the io Suswies tuaaiaes Wenent Ge Manan 6 


he is 





driven to commit when compelled to trust himself to the 
doll had the preference. But Mrs. Hazeldean | tongue of the country in which he is a sojourner. 
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distinction involved deadly warfare, for he had 
read from beginning to end those two damnable 
tracts which the tinker had presented tohim. But 
in the midst of all the angry disturbance of his 
mind, he felt the soft touch of the infant’s hand, the 
soothing influence of her conciliating words, and he 
was half ashamed that he had spoken so roughly to 
a child. 

Still, not trusting himself to speak, he walked 
away and sat down at adistance. ‘I don’t see,”’ 
thought he, ‘* why there should be rich and poor, 
master and servant.’’ Lenny, be it remembered, 
had not heard the parson’s Political Sermon. 

An hour after, having composed himself, Lenny 
returned to his work. Jackeymo was no longer in 
the garden ; he had gone to the fields; but Ricca- 
bocca was standing by the celery-bed, and holding 
the red silk umbrella over Violante as she sat on 
the ground looking up at her father with those eyes 
already so full of intelligence, and love, and soul. 

** Lenny,”’ said Riccabocea, ‘‘my young lady 
has been telling me that she has been very 
naughty, and Giacomo very unjust to you. For- 
give them both.”’ 

Lenny’s sullenness melted in an instant: the 
reminiscence of tracts Nos. 1 and 2— 

Like the baseless fabric of a vision, 
Left not a wreck behind. 


He raised eyes, swimming with al] his native good- 
ness, towards the wise man, and dropped them 
gratefully on the face of the infant peace-maker. 
Chen he turned away his head and fairly wept. 
The parson was right: ‘*O ye poor, have charity 
for the rich; O ye rich, respect the poor.’’ 


CHAPTER VII. 


Now from that day the humble Lenny and the 
regal Violante became great friends. With what 
pride he taught her to distinguish between celery 
and weeds—and how proud too was she when she 
learned that she was useful! There is not a greater 
pleasure you can give to children, especially fe- 
male children, than to make them feel they are 
already of value in the world, and serviceable as 
well as protected. Weeks and months rolled 
away, and Lenny still read, not only the books lent 
him by the doctor, but those he bought of Mr. 
Sprott. As for the bombs and shells against relig- 
ion, which the tinker carried in his bag, Lenny 
was not induced to blow himself up with them. 
He had been reared from his cradle in simple love 
and reverence fur the Divine Father, and the tender 
Saviour, whose life beyond all records of human 

oodness, whose death beyond all epics of mortal 
eroism, no being whose infancy has been taught 
to supplicate the merciful, and adore the holy, yea, 
a though his later life may be entangled amidst 

e thorns of some desolate pyrrhonism, can ever 
hear reviled and scoffed without a shock to the con- 
science and the revolt of the heart. As the deer 
recoils by instinct from the tiger, as the very look 
of the scorpion deters you from handling it, though 
you never saw a scorpion before, so the very first 
line in some ribald profanity on which the tinker 

ut his black finger, made Lenny’s blood run cold. 
Safe, too, was the peasant boy from any temptation 
in works of a gross and licentious nature, not only 
because of the happy ignorance of his rural life, 
bnt because of a more enduring safe-guard—genius ! 
Genius, that, manly, robust, healthful as it be, is 
long before it lose its instinctive Dorian modesty ; 
shamefaced, because so susceptible to glory—gen- 
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ius, that loves indeed to dream, but on the violet 
bank, not the dung-hill. Wherefore, even in the 
error of the senses, it seeks to escape from the sen- 
sual into worlds of fancy, subtle and refined. But 
apart from the passions, true genius is the most 
practical of all human gifts. Like the Apollo, 
whom the Greek worshipped as its type, even 
Arcady is its exile, not its home. Soon weary of 
the re a of Tempé, it ascends to its mission— 
the Archer of the silver bow, the guide ef the car 
of light. Speaking more plainly, genius is the 
enthusiasm for self-improvement; it ceases or 
sleeps the moment it desists from seeking some ob- 
ject which it believes of value, and by that object 
it insensibly connects its self-improvement with the 
positive advance of the world. At present Lenny’s 
genius had no bias that was not to the positive and 
useful. It took the direction natural to his sphere, 
and the wants therein—viz., to the arts which we 
call mechanical. He wanted to know abont steam- 
engines and Artesian wells; and to know about 
them it was necessary to know something of me- 
chanics and hydrostatics; so he bought popular 
elementary works on those mystic sciences, and set 
all the powers of his mind at work on experiments. 

Noble and generous spirits’ are ye, who, with 
small care for fame, and little reward from pelf, have 
opened to the intellects of the poor the portals of 
wisdom! I honor and revere ye ; only do not think 
ye have done all that is needful. Consider, I pray 
ye, whether so goed a choice from the tinker’s 
bag would have been made by a boy whom relig- 
ion had not scared from the pestilent, and genius 
had not Jed to the self-improving. And Lenny did 
not wholly escape from the mephitic portions of 
the motley elements from which his awakening 
mind drew its nurture. Think not it was all pure 
oxygen that the panting lip drew in. No; there 
were still those inflammatory tracts. Political I 
do not like to call them, for politics mean the art 
of government, and the tracts I speak of assailed 
all government which mankind has hitherto recog- 
nized. Sad rubbish, perhaps, were such tracts to 
you, O sound thinker, in your easy-chair! Or to 
sree practised statesman, at your post on the 

reasury Bench—to you, calm dignitary of a 


learned Church—or to you, my lord judge, who 
may often have sent from your bar to the dire Orcus 


of Norfolk’s Isle the ghosts of men whom that rub- 
bish, falling simultaneously on the bumps of ac- 
quisitiveness and combativeness, hath ultimately 
slain. Sad rubbish to you! But seems it such 
tubbish to the poor man, to whom it promises a 
aradise on the easy terms of upsetting a world? 

‘or ye see, these ‘* Appeals to Operatives’’ repre- 
sent that same world-upsetting as the simplest thing 
imaginable—a sort of two-and-two-make-four prop- 
osition. The poor have only got to set their 
strong hands to the axle, and heave-a-hoy! and 
hurrah for the topsy-turvey! Then, just to put a 
little wholesome rage into the heave-a-hoy ! it is so 
facile to accompany the eloquence of ‘** Appeals” 
with a kind of stir-the-bile-up statistics—‘* Abuses 
of the Aristocracy’’—*‘ Jobs of the Priesthood’’— 
‘* Expenses of Army kept up for Peers’ younger 
sons’’—‘* Wars contracted for the villanous pur- 
pose of raising the rents of the landowners’’—all 
arithmetically dished up, and seasoned with tales 
of on gentleman who has committed a misdeed, 
every clergyman who has dishonored his cloth ; as 
if such instances were fair specimens of average 
gentlemen and ministers of religion! All this, 
passionately advanced, (and observe, never an- 
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ewered, for that literature admits no controversial- 
ists, and the writer has it all his own way,) may 
be rubbish; but it is out of such rubbish that 
operatives build barricades for attack, and legisla- 
tors prisons for defence. 

Our poor friend Lenny drew plenty of this stuff 
from the tinker’s bag. He thought it very clever 
and very eloquent ; and he supposed the satistics 
were as true as mathematical demonstrations: 

A famous knowledge-diffuser is looking over my 
shoulder, and tells me, ‘‘ Increase education, and 
cheapen good books, and all this rubbish will dis- 
appear!” Sir, I don’t believe a word of it. If 
you printed Ricardo and Adam Smith at a farthing 
a volume, I still believe that they would be as little 
read by the operatives as they are now-a-days by a 
very large proportion of highly cultivated men. I 
still believe that, while the press works, attacks 
on the rich, and propositions for heave-a-hoys, will 
always form a popular portion of the Literature of 
Labor. There ’s Lenny Fairfield reading a treatise 
on hydraulics, and constructing a model for a foun- 
tain into the bargain ; but that does not prevent his 
acquiescence in any proposition for getting rid of a 
national debt, which he certainly never agreed to 
pay, and which he is told makes sugar and tea so 
shamefully dear. No. I tell you what does a 
little counteract those eloquent incentives to break 
his own head against the strong walls of the social 
system—it is, that he has two eyes in that head, 
which are not always employed in reading. And, 
having been told in print that masters are tyrants, 
parsons hypocrites or drones in the hive, and land- 
owners vampires and bloodsuckers, he looks out 
into the little world around him, and, first, he is com- 
pelled to acknowledge that his master is not a tyrant, 
(perhaps because he is a foreigner and a philos- 
opher, and, for what I and Lenny know, a repub- 
lican.) But then Parson Dale, though High 
Church to the marrow, is neither hypocrite nor 
drone. He has a very good living, it is trae— 
much better than he ought to have, according to 
the “ political’ opinions of those tracts ; but Lenny 
is obliged to confess that, if Parson Dale were a 
penny the poorer, he would do a pennyworth’s less 
good ; and comparing one parish with another, 
such as Rvodhall and Hazeldean, he is dimly aware 
that there is no greater civilizer than a parson 
tolerably well off. Then, too, Squire Hazeldean, 
though as arrant a tory as ever stood upon shoe- 
leather, is certainly not a vampire nor bloodsucker. 
He does not feed on the public; a great many of 
the public feed upon him: and, therefore, his prac- 
tical experience a little staggers and perplexes 
Lenny Fairfield as to the gospel accuracy of his 
theoretical dogmas. Masters, parsons, and land- 
owners! having, at the risk of all popularity, just 
given a coup de patte to certain sages extremely the 
fashion at present, I am not going to let you off 
without an admonitory flea in the ear. Don’t sup- 
pose that any mere scribbling and typework will 
suffice to answer the scribbling and typework set 
at work to demolish you—write down that rubbish 
you can’t—live itdown you may. If you are rich, 
like Squire Hazeldean, do good with your money ; 
if you are poor, like Signior Riccabocca, do good 
with your kindness. 5 

See! there is Lenny now receiving his week’s 
wages; and though Lenny knows that he can get 
higher wages in the very next parish, his blue eyes 
are sparkling with gratitude, not at the chink of 
the money, but at the poor exile’s friendly talk on 
things apart from all service; while Violante is 
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descending the steps from the terrace, charged by 
her mother-in-law with a litle basket of sago, and 
suchlike delicacies, fur Mrs. Fairfield, who has 
been ailing the last few days. 

Lenny will see the tinker as he goes home, and 
he will buy a most Demosthenean ‘* Appeal’’—a 
tract of tracts, upon the ‘* Propriety of Strikes,”’ 
and the Avarice of Masters. But, somehow or 
other, I think a few words from Signior Riccabocca, 
that did not cost the signior a farthing, and the sight 
of his mother’s smile at the contents of the basket, 
which cost very little, will serve to neutralize the 
effects of that ‘* Appeal,”’ much more efficaciously 
than the best article a Brougham or a Mill could 
write on the subject. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


Srrine had come again; and one beautiful May- 
day, Leonard Fairfield sat beside the little foun- 
tain which he had now actually constructed in the 
garden. The butterflies were hovering over the 
belt of flowers which he had placed around his 
fountain, and the birds were singing overhead. 
Leonard Fairfield was resting from his day's work, 
to enjoy his abstemious dinner, beside the cool play 
of the sparkling waters, and, with the yet keener 
appetite of knowledge, he devoured his book as he 
munched his crusts. 

A penny tract is the shoeing-horn of literature : 
it draws on a great many books, and some too tight 
to be very useful in walking. The penny tract 
quotesa celebrated writer, you long to read him; 
it props a startling assertion by a grave authority, 
you long to refer to it. During the nights of the 
past winter Leonard’s intelligence had made vast 
progress; he had taught himself more than the 
elements of mechanics, and put to practice the prin- 
ciples he had acquired, not only in the hydraulical 
achievement of the fountain, nor in the still more 
notable application of science, commenced on the 
stream in which Jackeymo had fished for minnows, 
and which Lenny had diverted to the purpose of 
irrigating two fields, but in various ingenious con- 
trivances for the facilitation or abridgment of labor, 
which had excited great wonder and praise in the 
neighborhood. On the other hand, those rabid lit- 
tle tracts, which dealt so summarily with the des- 
tinies of the human race, even when his growing 
reason, and the perusal of works more classical or 
more logical, had led him to perceive that they were 
illiterate, and to suspect that they jumped from 
premises to conclusions with a celerity very different 
from the careful ratiocination of mechanical sciencé, 
had still, in the citations and references wherewith 
they abounded, lured him on to philosophers more 
specious and more perilous. Out of the tinker’s 
bag he had drawn a translation of Condorcet’s 
Progress of Man, and another of Rousseau’s Social 
Contract. These had induced him to select from 
the tracts in the tinker’s miscellany those which 
abounded most in professions of philanthropy, and 
predictions of some coming Golden Age, to which 
old Saturn’s was a joke—tracts so mild and mother- 
like in their language, that it required a much more 
practical experience than Lenny’s to perceive that 
you would have to pass a river of blood befure you 
had the slightest chance of setting foot on the flow- 
ery banks on which they invited you to repose— 
tracts which rouged puor Christianity on the cheeks, 
clapped a crown of innocent daffodillies on her head, 
and set her to dancing a pas de zephyr in the pastoral 





ballet in which St. Simon pipes to the flock he 
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shears ; or having first laid it down asa preliminary 
axiom, that 


The cloud-capt towers, the gorgeous palaces 
The solemn temples, the great globe Fself— 
Yea, all which it inherit, shall dissolve, 


substituted in place thereof: Monsieur Fourier’s 
symmetrical phalanstere, or Mr. Owen’s architec- 
tural parallelogram. It was with some such tract 
that Lenny was seasoning his crustsand his radishes, 
when Riccabocea, bending his long, dark face over 
the student’s shoulder, said abruptly— 

‘* Diavolo, my friend! What on earth have you 
got there? Just let me look at it, will you?” 

Leonard rose respectfully, and colored deeply as 
he surrendered the tract to Riccabocca. 

‘The wise man read the first page attentively, the 
second more cursorily, and only ran his eye over 
the rest. He had gone through too vast a range 
of problems political, not to have passed over that 
venerable Pons Asinorum of Socialism, on which 
Fouriers and St. Simons sit straddling and ery 
aloud that they have arrived at the last boundary of 
knowledge! 

** All this is as old as the hills,’’ quoth Riccabocca 
irreverently ; ** but the hills stand still, and this— 
there it goes!’’ and the sage pointed to a cloud 
emitted from his pipe. ‘‘ Did you ever read Sir 
David Brewster on Optical Delusions? No! Well, 
I'll lend it to you. You will find therein a story 
of a lady who always saw a black cat on her hearth- 
rug. ‘The black cat existed only in her fancy, but 
the hallucination was natural and reasonable—eh— 
what do you think ?”’ 

‘*Why, sir,’’ said Leonard, not catching the 
Italian’s meaning, ‘* I don’t exactly see that it was 
natural and reasonable.”’ 


** Foolish boy, yes! because black cats are things 


possible and known. But whoever saw upon earth 
a community of men such as sit on the hearth-rugs 
of Messrs. Owen and Fourier? If the lady’s hal- 
lucination was not reasonable, what is his, who 
believes in such visions as these ?”’ 

Leonard bit his lip. 

‘** My dear boy,”’ cried Riccabocca kindly, ‘* the 
only thing sure and tangible to which these writers 
would lead you, lies at the first step, and that is 
what is commonly called a Revolution. Now, I 
know what thatis. I have gone, not indeed through 
a revolution, but an attempt at one.”’ 

Leonard raised his eyes towards his master with 
a look of profound respect, and great curiosity. 

** Yes,’’ added Riccabocea, and the face on which 
the boy gazed exchanged its usual grotesque and 
sardonic expression fur one animated, noble, and 
heroic. ‘* Yes, nota revolution for chimeras, but 
fur that cause which the coldest allow to be good, 
and which, when successful, all time approves as 
divine—the redemption of our native soil from the 
rule of the foreigner! Ihave shared. in such an 
attempt. And,’’ continued the Italian mournfully, 
** recalling now all the evil passions it arouses, all 
the ties it dissolves, all the blood that it commands 
to flow, all the healthful industry it arrests, all the 
madmen that it arms, all the victims that it dupes, 
I question whether one man really honest, pure, 
and humane, who has once gone through such an 
ordeal, would ever hazard it again, unless he was 
assured that the victory was certain—ay, and the 
object for which he fights not to be wrested from 
his hands amidst the uproar of the elements that 
the battle has released.” : 

The Italian paused, shaded his brow with his 
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hand, and remained long silent. Then, gradually 
resuming his ordinary tone, he continued— 

‘* Revolutions that have nc definite objects made 
clear by the positive experience of history ; revolu- 
tions, in a word, that aim less at substituting one 
law or one dynasty for another, than at changing 
the whole scheme of society, have been little at- 
tempted by real statesmen. Even Lycurgus is 
provéd to be a myth who never existed. They are 
the suggestions of philosophers who lived apart 
from the actual world, and whose opinions (though 
generally they were very benevolent, good sort of 
men, and wrote in an elegant poetical style) one 
would no more take on a plain matter of Jife, than 
one would look upon Virgil’s Eclogues as a faith- 
ful picture of the ordinary pains and pleasures of 
the peasants who tend our sheep. Read them as 
you would read poets, and they are delightful. But 
attempt to shape the world according to the poetry 
—and fit yourself for a madhouse. The further off 
the age is from the realization of such projects, the 
more these poor philosophers have indulged them. 
Thus, it was amidst the saddest corruption of court 
manners that it became the fashion in Paris to sit 
for one’s picture, with a crook in one’s hand, as 
Alexis or Daphne. Just as liberty was fast dying 
out of Greece, and the successors of Alexander 
were founding their monarchies, and Rome was 
growing up to crush in its iron grasp all states 
save its own, Plato withdraws his eyes from the 
world, to open them in his dreamy Atlantis. Just 
in the grimmest period of English history, with the 
axe hanging over his head, Sir Thomas More gives 
you his Utopia. Just when the world is to be the 
theatre of a new Sesostris, the dreamers of France 
tell you that the age is too enlightened for war, that 
man is henceforth to be governed by pure reason, 
and live in a paradise. Very pretty reading all this 
to a man like me, Lenny, who can admire and smile 
at it. But to you, to the man who has to work for 
his living, to the man who thinks it would be so 
much more pleasant to live at his ease in a phalan- 
stere than to work eight or ten hours a day ; to the 
man of talent and action and industry, whose future 
is invested in that tranquillity and order of a state, 
in which talent and action and industry are a certain 
capital ;—why, Messrs. Coutts, the great bankers, 
had better encourage a theory to upset the system 
of banking! Whatever disturbs society, yea, even 
by a causeless panic, much more by an actual 
struggle, falls first upon the market of labor, and 
thence affects prejudicially every department of in- 
telligence. In such times the arts are arrested ; 
literature is neglected ; people are tuo busy to read 
anything save appeals to their passions. And 
capital, shaken in its sense of security, no longer 
ventures boldly through the Jand, calling forth all 
the energies of toil and enterprise, and extending 
to every workman his reward. Now, Lenny, take 
this piece of advice. You are young, clever, and 
aspiring : men rarely succeed in changing the world ; 
but a man seldom fails of success if he lets the 
world alone, and resolves to make the best of it. 
You are in the midst of the great crisis of your 
life; it is the struggle between the new desires 
knowledge excites, and that sense of poverty, which 
those desires convert either into hope and emulation, 
or into envy and despair. I grant that it is an up- 
hill work that lies before you ; but don’t you think 
it is always easier to climb a mountain than it isto 
level it? These books call on you to level the 
mountain; and that mountain is the property of 
other people, subdivided amongst a great many pro- 
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prietors, and protected by law. At the first stroke 
of the pick-axe, it is ten to one but what you are 
taken up for atrespass. But the path up the moun- 
tain is a right of way uncontested. You may be 
safe at the summit, before (even if the owners are 
fools enough to Jet you) you could have levelled a 
yard. Cuspetto!’’ quoth the doctor, “ it is more 
than two thousand years ago since poor Plato began 
to level it, and the mountain is as high as ever!”’ 
Thus saying, Riccabocca came to the end of his 
ipe, and, stalking thoughtfully away, he left 


onard Fairfield trying to extract light from the 
smoke. 


CHAPTER IX. 


Snort y after this discourse of Riecaboeca’s, an 
incident occurred to Leonard that served to carry 
his mind into new directions. One evening, when 
his mother was out, he was at work on a new 
mechanical contrivance, and had the misfortune to 
break one of the instruments which he employed. 
Now it will be remembered that his father had 
been the squire’s head-carpenter ; the widow had 
carefully hoarded the tools of his craft, which had 
belonged to her poor Mark ; and though she occa- 
sionally lent them to Leonard, she would not give 
them up to his service. Amongst these, Leonard 
knew that he should find the one that he wanted ; 
and being much interested in his contrivance, he 
could not wait till his mother’s return. The tools, 
with other little relics of the lost, were kept in a 
large trunk in Mrs. Fairfield’s sleeping room ; the 
trunk was not locked, and Leonard went to it with- 
out ceremony or scruple. In rummaging for the 
instrument, his eye fell upon a bundle of MSS.; 
and he suddenly recollected that when he was a 
mere child, and before he much knew the difference 
between verse and prose, his mother had pointed 
to these MSS. and said, ‘* One day or other, when 
~ can read nicely, I'll let you look at these, 

nny. My poor Mark wrote such verses—ah, he 
was a scollard!’? Leonard, reasonably enough, 
thought that the time had now arrived when he was 
worthy the privilege of reading the paternal effu- 
sions, and he took forth the MSS. with a keen but 
melancholy interest. He recognized his fathér’s 
handwriting, which he had often seen before in 
account-books and memoranda, and read eagerly 
some trifling poems, which did not show much 
genius, nor much mastery of language and rhythm 
—such poems, in short, as a self-educated man, 
with poetic taste and feeling, rather than poetic 
inspiration or artistic culture, might compose with 
credit, but not for fame. But suddenly, as he 
turned over these ‘* Occasional Pieces,’’ Leonard 
came to others in a different handwriting—a 
woman’s handwriting—small, and fine, and ex- 
quisitely formed. He had scarcely read six lines 
of these last, before his attention was irresistibly 
chained. ‘They were of a different order of merit 
from poor Mark’s; they bore the unmistakable 
stamp of genius. Like the poetry of women in 
general, they were devoted to personal feeling— 
they were not the mirror of a world, but reflections 
ofasolitary heart. Yetthis isthe kind of poetry most 
pleasing to the young. And the verses in question 
had another attraction for Leonard ; they seemed to 
express some struggle akin to his own—some com- 
plaint against the actual condition of the writer’s 
life, some sweet melodious murmurs at fortune. 
For the rest, they were characterized by a vein of 
sentiment so elevated that, if written by a man, it 
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woman, the romance was carried off by so many 
genuine revelations of sincere, deep, pathetic feel- 
ing, that it was always: natural, though true to a 
nature from which you would not augur happi- 
ness. 

Leonard was still absorbed in the perusal of 
these poems, when Mrs. Fairfield entered the room. 

‘* What have you been about, Lenny—searching 
in my box ?”” 

**] came to look for my father’s bag of tools, 
mother, and I found these papers, which you said 
I might read some day.” 

** ] does n’t wonder you did not hear me when I 
came in,’’ said the widow sighing. ‘*] used to sit 
still for the hour together, when my poor Mark 
read his poems to me. ‘There was such a pretty 
one about the ‘ Peasant’s Fireside,’ Lenny—have 
you got hold of that?’ 

** Yes, dear mother ; and I remarked the alJusion 
to you; it brought tears to my eyes. But these 
verses are not my father’s—whose are they? They 
seem a woman’s hand.” 

Mrs. Fairfield looked—changed color—grew 
faint—and seated herself. 

** Poor, poor Nora!’’ said she falteringly. ‘I 
did not know as they were there; Mark kep ’em ; 
they got among his—”’ 

Leonard.—* Who was Nora?” 

Mrs. Fair field.—** Who’—child—whot Nora 
was—was my own—own sister.”’ 

Leonard (in great amaze, contrasting his ideal 
of the writer of these musical lines, in that grace- 
ful hand, with his homely uneducated mother, who 
can neither read nor write.)—‘* Your sister—is it 
possible? My aunt, then. How comes it you 
never spoke of her before? Oh! you should be so 
proud of her, mother.”’ 

Mrs. Fairfield (clasping her hands.) —‘‘ We were 
proud of her, all of us—father, mother—all! She 
was so beautiful and so good, and not proud she! 
though she looked like the first lady in the land, 
Oh! Nora, Nora !”’ 

Leonard (after a pause.)—‘* But she must have 
been highly educated ?”’ 

Mrs. Fair field.—** "Deed she was!’’ 

Leonard.—* How was that?”’ 

Mrs. Fairfield (rocking herself to and fro in her 
chair.) —‘* Oh! my lady was her godmother—Lady 
Lansmere I mean—and took a fancy to her when 
she was that high! and had her to stay at the Park, 
and wait on her ladyship ; and then she put her to 
school, and Nora was so clever that nothing would 
do but she must go to London as a governess. But 
don’t talk of it, boy !—don’t talk of it !”’ 

Leonard.—* Why not, mother’—what has be- 
come of her !—where is she ?”’ 

Mrs. Fairfield (bursting into a paroxysm of 
tears.) —‘‘ In her grave—in her cold grave! Dead, 
dead !”’ 

Leonard was inexpressibly grieved and shocked. 
Tt is the attribute of the poet to seem always living, 
always a friend. Leonard felt as if some one very 
dear had been suddenly torn from his heart. He 
tried to console his mother ; but her emotion was 
contagious, and he wept with her. 

** And how long has she been dead ?”’ he asked 
at last, in mournful accents. 

‘* Many ’s the long year, many; but,’’ added 
Mrs. Fairfield, rising, and putting her tremulous 
hand on Leonard’s shoulder, ‘‘ you I] just never 
talk to me about her—I can ’t bear it—it breaks my 
heart. Ican bear better to talk of Mark—come 
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‘* May I not keep these verses, mother? Do let 
me.”’ 

‘¢ Well, well, those bits o’ paper be all she left 
behind her—yes, keep them, but put back Mark's. 
Are they all here’—suret’? And the widow, 
though she could not read her husband’s verses, 
looked jealously at the MSS. written in his irregu- 
lar large scrawl, and, smoothing them carefully, 
replaced them in the trunk, and resettled over them 
some sprigs of lavender, which Leonard had unwit- 
tingly disturbed. 

** But,”’ said Leonard, as his eye again rested on 
the beautiful handwriting of his lost aunt—*‘ but 
you call her Nora—I see she signs herself L.”’ 

‘Leonora was her name. I said she was my 
lady’s god-child. We called her Nora for 
short”’— 

‘** Leonora—and I am Leonard—is that how I 
came by the name ?”’ 

** Yes, yes—do hold your tongue, boy,”’’ sobbed 
poor Mrs. Fairfield ; and she could not be soothed 
nor coaxed into continuing or renewing a subject 
which was evidently associated with insupportable 
pain. 


CHAPTER X. 


Ir is difficult to rs, «see the effect that this 
discovery produced en Leonard’s train of thought. 
Some one belonging to his own humble race had, 
then, preceded him in his struggling flight towards 
the loftier regions of intelligence and desire. It 
was like the mariner amidst unknown seas, who 
finds carved upon some desert isle a familiar house- 
hold name. And this creature of genius and of 
sorrow—whose existence he had only learned by 
her song, and whose death created, in the simple 
heart of her sister, so passionate a grief, after the 


lapse of so many years—supplied to the romance 
awaking in his young heart the ideal which it un- 


consciously sought. He was pleased to hear that 
she had been beautiful and good. He paused from 
his books to muse on her, and picture her image to 
his fancy. That there was some mystery in her 
fate was evident to him; and while that conviction 
deepened his interest, the mystery itself, by degrees, 
took a charm which he was not anxious to dispel. 
He resigned himself to Mrs. Fairfield’s obstinate 
silence. He was contented to rank the dead 
amongst those holy and ineffable images which we 
do not seek to unveil. Youth and fancy have many 
secret hoards of ideas which they do not desire to 
impart, even to those most in their confidence. I 
doubt the depth of feeling in any man who has not 
certain recesses in his soul into which none may 
enter. 

Hitherto, as I have said, the talents of Leonard 
Fairfield had been more turned to things positive 
than to the ideal ; to science and investigation of 
fact than to poetry, and that airier truth in which 
poetry has its element. He had read our greater 
poets, indeed, but without thoughts of imitating ; 
and rather from the general curiosity to inspect all 
celebrated monuments of the human mind, than 
from that especial predilection for verse which is 
too common in childhood and youth to be any sure 
sign of a poet. But now these melodies, unknown 
to all the world beside, rang in his ear, mingled 
with his thoughts—set, as it were, his whole life 
to music. He read poetry with a different senti- 
ment—it seemed to him that he had discovered its 
secret. And so reading, the passion seized him, 
and ‘‘ the numbers came.”’ 

To many minds, at the commencement of our 
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grave and earnest pilgrimage, I am Vandal enough 
to think that the indulgence of poetic taste and 
reverie does great and lasting harm ; that it serves 
to enervate the character, give false ideas of life, 
impart the semblance of drudgery to the noble toils 
and duties of the active man. All poetry would 
not do this—not, for instance, the classical], in its 
diviner masters—not the poetry of Homer, of Vir- 
gil, of Sophocles—not, perhaps, even that of the 
indolent Horace. But the poetry which youth 
usually loves and appreciates the best—the poetry 
of mere sentiment—does so in minds already over 
predisposed to the sentimental, and which require 
bracing to grow into healthful manhood. 

On the other hand, even this latter kind of poetry, 
which is peculiarly modern, does suit many minds 
of another mould—minds which our modern life, 
with its hard, positive forms, tends to produce. 
And as in certain climates plants and herbs, pecu- 
liarly adapted as antidotes to those diseases most 
prevalent in the atmosphere, are profusely sown, 
as it were, by the benignant providence of nature— 
so it may be that the softer and more romantic spe- 
cies of poetry, which comes forth in harsh, money- 
making, unromantic times, is intended as curatives 
and counter-poisons. The world is so much with 
us, now-a-days, that we need have something that 
prates to us, albeit even in too fine an euphuism, 
of the moon and stars. 

Certes, to Leonard Fairfield, at that period of 
his intellectual life, the softness of our Helicon 
descended as healing dews. In his turbulent and 
unsettled ambition, in his vague grapple with the 
giant forms of political truths, in his bias towards 
the application of science to immediate practical 
purposes, this lovely vision of the Muse came in 
the white robe of the Peacemaker ; and, with up- 
raised hand, pointing to serene skies, she opened 
to him fair glimpses of the Beautiful, which is 
given to peasant as to prince—showed to him that 
on the surface of earth there is something nobler 
than fortune—that he who can view the world as a 
poet is always at soul a king ; while to practical 
purpose itself, that larger and more profound inven- 
tion, which poetry stimulates, supplied the grand 
design and the subtle view—leading him beyond 
the mere ingenuity of the mechanic, and habituating 
him to regard the inert force of the matter at his 
command with the ambition of the discoverer. 
But, above all, the discontent that was within him 
finding a vent, not in deliberate war upon this 
actual world, but through the purifying channels 
of song—in the vent itself it evaporated, it was 
lost. By accustoming ourselves to survey all 
things with the spirit that retains and reproduces 
them only in their lovelier or grander aspects, a 
vast philosophy of toleration for what we before 
gazed on with scorn or hate insensibly grows upon 
us. Leonard looked into his heart after the en- 
chantress had breathed upon it; and, through the 
mists of the fleeting and tender melancholy which 
betrayed where she had been, he beheld a new sun 
of delight and joy dawning over the landscape of 
human life. 

Thus, though she was dead and gone from his 
actual knowledge, this mysterious kinswoman— 
‘* a voice, and nothing more’’—had spoken to him, 
soothed, elevated, cheered, attuned each discord into 
harmony ; and, if now permitted from some serener 
sphere to behold the life that her soul thus strange- 
ly influenced, verily, with yet holier joy, the saving 
and lovely spirit might have glided onward in the 
Eternal Progress. 
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We call the large majority of human lives ob- 
scure. Presumptuous that we are! How know 
we what lives'a single thought retained from the 
dust of nameless graves may have lighted to re- 
nown? 


CHAPTER XI. 


Ir was about a year after Leonard's discovery of 
the family MSS. that Parson Dale borrowed the 
quietest pad mare in the squire’s stables, and set 
out on an equestrian excursion. He said that he 
was bound on business connected with his old par- 
ishioners of Lansmere ; for, as it has been incident- 
ally implied in a previous chapter, he had been 
connected with that borough town (and, I may here 
add, in the capacity of curate) before he had been 
inducted into the living of Hazeldean. 

It was so rarely that the parson stirred from 
home, that this journey to a town more than twenty 
miles off was regarded as a most daring adventure, 
both at the Hall and atthe Parsonage. Mrs. Dale 
could not sleep the whole previous night with 
thinking of it; and though she had naturally one 
of her worst nervous headaches on the eventful 
morn, she yet suffered no hands less thoughiful 
than her own to pack up the saddle-bags which the 
parson had borrowed along with the pad. Nay, so 
distrustful was she of the possibility of the good 
man’s exerting the slightest common sense in her 
absence, that she kept him close at her side while 
she was engaged in that same operation of packing 
up—showing him the exact spot in which the clean 
shirt was put, and how nicely the old slippers were 
packed up in one of his own sermons. She im- 
plored him not to mistake the sandwiches for his 
shaving-soap, and made him observe how carefully 
she had provided against such confusion, by placing 
them as far apart from each other as the nature of 
saddlebags will admit. The poor parson—who 


likely to shave himself with sandwiches and lunch 
upon soap as the most commonplace mortal may be 
—listened with conjugal patience, and thought that 
man never had such a wife before; nor was it 
without tears in his own eyes that he tore himself 
from the farewell embrace of his weeping Carry. 

I confess, however, that it was with some appre- 
hension that he set his foot in the stirrup, and 
trusted his person to the mercies of an unfamiliar 
animal. For whatever might be Mr. Dale’s minor 
accomplishments as man and parson, horseman- 
ship was not his forte. Indeed, I donbt if he had 
taken the reins in bis hand more than twice since 
he had been married. 

The squire’s surly old groom, Mat, was in at- 
tendance with the pad ; and, to the parson’s gentle 
inquiry whether Mat was quite sure that the pad 
was quite safe, replied laconically, ‘‘ Oi, oi, give 
her her head.’’ 

‘* Give her her head !’’ repeated Mr. Dale, rather 
amazed, for he had not the slightest intention of 
taking away that part of the beast’s frame, so 
essential to its vital economy—*‘ Give her her 
head !”” 

‘*Oi, oi ; and don’t jerk her up like that, or 
she ’1] fall a doincing on her hind-legs.”’ 

The parson instantly slackened the reins; and 
Mrs. Dale—who had tarried behind to control her 
tears—now running to the door for ‘‘ more last 
words,’’ he waived his hand with courageous 
amenity, and ambled forth into the lane. 

Our equestrian was absorbed at first in studying 
he idiosyncrasies of the pad, and trying thereby to 


arrive at some notion of her general character ; 
guessing, for instance, why she raised one ear and 
laid down the other ; why she kept bearing so close 
to the left that she brushed his leg against the 
hedge ; and why, when she arrived at a little side- 
gate in the fields, which led towards the home- 
farin, she came to a full stop, and fel] to rubbing 
her nose against the rail—an occupation from 
which the parson, finding all civil remonstrances 
in vain, at length diverted her by a timorous appli- 
cation of the whip. 

This crisis on the road fairly passed, the pad 
seemed to comprehend that she had a journey be- 
fore her, and giving a petulant whisk of her tail, 
quickened her amble into a short trot, which soon 
brought the parson into the high road, and nearly 
opposite the Casino. 

Lere, sitting on the gate which led to his abode, 
and shaded by his umbrella, he beheld Dr. Ricca- 
bocca. 

The Italian lifted his eyes from the book he was 
reading, and stared hard at the parson; and he— 
not venturing to withdraw his whole attention from 
the pad, (who, indeed, set up both her ears at the 
apparition of Riccabocca, and evinced symptoms 
of that surprise and superstitious repugnance at 
unknown objects which goes by the name of * shy- 
ing,’’)—looked askance at Riccabocca. 

** Don’t stir, please,” said the parson, ‘ or I 
fear youll alarm this creature; it seems a ner- 
vous, timid thing ;—soho—gently—gently.”’ 

_ And he fell to patting the mare with great une- 
tion. 

The pad, thus encouraged, overcame her first 
natural astonishment at the sight of Riccabocca and 
the red umbrella; and having before been at the 
Casino on sundry occasions, and sagaciously pre- 
ferring places within the range of her experience 


who to bournes neither cognate nor conjecturable, she 
was really by no means an absent man, but as little | 


moved gravely up towards the gate on which the 
Italian sat-; and, after eying him a moment—as 
much as to say, “I wish you would get off '— 
came to a dead lock. 

‘* Well,’”’ said Riccabocca, ‘since your horse 
seems more disposed to be polite to me than your- 
self,-Mr. Dale, I take the opportunity of your 
present involuntary pause to congratulate you on 
your elevation in life, and to breathe a friendly 
prayer that pride may not have a fall !”’ 

‘*Tut,”’ said the parson, affecting an easy air, 
though still contemplating the pad, who appeared 
to have fallen into a quiet doze, ‘it is true that I 
have not ridden mach of late years, and the squire’s 
horses are very high-fed and spirited ; but there is 
no more harm in them than their master when one 
once knows their ways.”’ 


**Chi va piano, va sano, 
E chi va sano va lontano,” 


said Riccabocca, pointing to the saddle-bags. ‘‘ You 
go slowly, therefore safely; and he who goes 
safely may go far. You seem prepared for a jour- 
ney ?”’ 

‘*] am,”’ said the parson ; “‘ and on a matter that 
concerns you a little.” 

‘Me!’ exclaimed Riccabocea—‘ concerns me !” 

‘* Yes, so far as the chance of depriving you of a 
servant whom you like and esteem affects you.” 

**Oh,”’ said Riccabocca, ‘I understand; you 
have hinted to me very often that I or knowledge, 
or both together, have unfitted Leonard Fairfield 
for service.” 





‘* I did not say that exactly ; I said that you have 
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fitted him for something higher than service. But 
do not repeat this to him. And I cannot yet say 
more to you, for I am very doubtful as to the 
success of my mission ; and it will not do to unset- 
tle poor Leonard until we are sure that we can 
improve his condition.” 

‘¢ Of that you can never be sure,”’ quoth thu wise 
man, shaking his head, ‘‘ and I can’t say that I am 
unselfish enough not to bear you a grudge for 
seeking to decoy away from me an invaluable ser- 
vant—faithful, steady, intelligent, and, (added Ric- 
cabocca, warming as he approached the climacteric 
adjective)—exceedingly cheap! Nevertheless go, 
and Heaven speed you. I am not an Alexander, 
to stand between man and the sun.”’ 

‘¢ You are a noble, great-hearted creature, Signior 
Riccabocca, in spite of your cold-blooded proverbs 
and villanous books.’’ The parson, as he said 
this, brought down the whip-hand with so indis- 
creet an enthusiasm on the pad’s shoulder, that the 
poor beast, startled out of her innocent doze, made a 
bolt forward, which nearly precipitated Riccabocca 
from his seat on the stile, and then turning round— 
as the parson tugged desperately at the rein— 
caught the bit between her teeth, and set off ata 
canter. The parson Jost both his stirrups; and 
when he regained them, (as the pad slackened her 
Faces) and had time to breathe and look about him, 

iccabocea and the Casino were both out of sight. 

‘* Certainly,’’ quoth Parson Dale, as he resettled 
himself with great complacency, and a conscious 
triumph that he was still on the pad’s back— 
‘* certainly it is true ‘ that the noblest conquest ever 
made by man was that of the horse ;’ a fine crea- 
ture it is—a very fine creature—and uncommonly 
difficult to sit on—especially without stirrups.”’ 
Firmly in Ais stirrups the parson planted his feet ; 
and the heart within him was very proud. 


CHAPTER XII. 


LANSMERE was situated in the county adjoining 
that which contained the village of Hazeldean. 
Late at noon, the parson crossed the little stream 
which divided the two shires, and came to an inn, 
which was placed at an angle, where the great 
main road branched off into two directions—the one 
leading towards Lansmere, the other going more 


direct to London. At this inn the pad stopped, 
and put down both ears with the air of a pad 
who has made up her mind to bait. And the 
parson himself, feeling very warm and somewhat 
sore, said to the pad benignly, ‘It is just—thou 
shalt have corn and water !”’ 

Dismounting therefore, and finding himself very 
stiff, as soon as he had reached éerra firma, the 
parson consigned the pad to the ostler, and walked 
into the sanded parlor of the inn, to repose himself 
on a very hard Windsor chair. 

He had been alone rather more than half an hour, 
reading a county newspaper which smelt much of 
tobacco, and trying to keep off the flies that gath- 
ered round him in swarms—as if they had never 
before seen a parson, and were anxious to ascertain 
how the flesh of him tasted—when a stage-coach 
stopped at the inn. A traveller got out, with his 
carpet-bag in his hand, and was shown into the 
sanded parlor. 

The parson rose politely, and made a bow. 

The traveller touched his hat, without taking it 
off—looked at Mr. Dale from top to toe—then 
walked to the window, and whistled a lively, impa- 
tient tune, then strode towards the fireplace and 
rang the bell; then stared again at the parson; 
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and that gentleman having courteously laid down 
the newspaper, the traveller seized it, threw him- 
self on a chair, flung one of his legs over the table, 
tossed the other upon the mantelpiece, and began 
reading the paper, while he tilted the chair on its 
hind legs with so daring a disregard to the ordi- 
nary position of chairs and their occupants, that the 
shuddering parson expected every moment to see 
him come down on the back of his skull. 

Moved, therefore, to compassion, Mr. Dale said 
mildly— 

" Those chairs are very treacherous, sir. 1’m 
afraid you ‘ll be down.”’ 

“Eh,” said the traveller, looking up much 
astonished. ‘‘ Eh, down’—oh, you ’re satirical, 
sir.”’ 

‘* Satirical, sir? upon my word, no!’’ exclaimed 
the. parson earnestly. 

‘*T think every free-born man has a right to sit 
as he pleases in his own house,”’ resumed the trav- 
eller with warmth ; *‘ and an inn is his own house, 
I guess, as long as he pays his score. Betty, my 
dear.”’ 

For the chambermaid had now replied to the 
bell. 

‘*T han’t Betty, sir; do you want she ?”’ 

‘“*No, Sally—cold brandy and water—and a 
biscuit.”’ 

‘*T han’t Sally either,”’ muttered the chamber- 
maid ; but the traveller, turning round, showed so 
smart a neckcloth and so comely a face, that she 
smiled, colored, and went her way. 

The traveller now rose, and flung down the 
paper. He took out a penknife, and began paring 
his nails. Suddenly desisting from this elegant 
occupation, his eye caught sight of the parson’s 
shovel-hat, which lay on a chair in the corner. 

‘© You ’re a clergyman, reckon, sir,’’ said the 
traveller with a slight sneer. ; 

Again Mr. Dale bowed, bowed in part deprecat- 
ingly, in part with dignity. It was a bow that 
said, ** No offence, sir, but I ama clergyman, and 
I’m not ashamed of it.”’ 

* Going far?” asked the traveller. 

Parson.—* Not very.”’ 

Traveller.—*‘ In a chaise or fly? 
are going the same way—halves.”’ 

Parson.—‘‘ Halves?”’ 

Traveller.—‘* Yes, 1’ll pay half the damage— 
pikes inclusive.’’ 

Parson.—‘‘ You are very good, sir. But,” 
(spoken with pride) ‘* 1 am on horseback.”’ 

Traveller.—** On horseback! Well, I should 
not have guessed that! You don’t look like it. 
Where did you say you were going ?”’ 

‘*T did not say where I was going, sir,”’ said the 
parson drily, for he was much offended at that 
vague and ungrammatical remark applicable to his 
horsemanship, that ‘‘ he did not look like it.’ 

‘* Close !”’ said the traveller langhing ; ‘* an old 
traveller, I reckon.’’ 

The parson made no reply, but he took up his 
shovel-hat, and, with a bow more majestic than the 
previous one, walked out to see if his pad had 
finished her corn. 

The animal had, indeed, finished all the corn 
offered to her, which was not much, and in a few 
minutes more Mr. Dale resumed his journey. He 
had performed about three miles, when the sound 
of wheels behind made him turn his head, and he 
perceived a chaise driven very fast, while out of 
the windows thereof dangled strangely a pair of 
human legs. The pad began to curvet as the post 
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horses rattled behind, and the parson had only an 
indistinct vision of a human face supplanting these 
human legs. The traveller peered out at him as 
he whirled by, saw Mr. Dale tossed up and down 
onthe saddle, and cried out, ‘*‘ How’s the leather ?”’ 

‘¢ Leather !”’ soliloquized the parson, as the pad 
recomposed herself. ‘* What does he mean by 
that? Leather! avery vulgar man. But I got 
rid of him cleverly.” 

Mr. Dale arrived without further adventure at 
Lansmere. He put up at the principal inn—re- 
freshed himself by a general ablution—and sat 
down with good appetite to his beefsteak and pint 
of port. 

he parson was a better judge of the physiog- 
nomy of man than that of the horse; and, after a 
satisfactory glance at the civil, smirking landlord, 
who removed the cover and set on the wine, he 
ventured on an attempt at conversation. ‘‘ Is my 
lord at the park ?”’ 

Landlord, (still more civilly than before.) —‘* No, 
sir, his lordship and my lady have gone to town to 
meet Lord L’Estrange.”’ 

‘Lord L’Estrange! He is in England, then?”’ 

‘* Why, so I heard,”’ replied the landlord, ‘* but 
we never see him here now. I remember him a 
very pretty young man. Every one was fond of 
him, and proud of him. But what pranks he did 
play when he was a lad! We hoped he would 
come in for our boro’ some of these days, but he 
has taken to foren parts—more ’s the pity. Iama 
reg’lar Blue, sir, as I oughtto be. The Blue can- 
didate always does me the honor to come to the 
Lansmere Arms. Tis only the low party puts 
up with The Boar,”’ added the landlord with a look 
of ineffable disgust. ‘‘I hope you like the wine, 
sir?” 

‘* Very good, and seems old.’’ 

‘* Bottled these eighteen years, sir. I had in 
the cask for the great election of Dashmore and 
Egerton. I have little left of it, and I never give 
it but to old friends like—for, I think, sir, though 
you be grown stout, and look more grand, I may 
say that I’ve had the pleasure of seeing you be- 
fore.’’ 

“That ’s true, I daresay, though I fear 1 was 
never a very good customer.”’ 

Landlord.—* Ah, itis Mr. Dale, then! Ithought 
so when you came into the hall. 1 hope your lady 
is quite well, and the squire too; fine, pleasant- 
spoken gentleman ; no fault of his if Mr. Egerton 
went wrong. Well, we have never seen him—I 
mean Mr. Egerton—since that time. I don’t won- 
der he stays away; but my lord’s son, who was 
brought up here—it an’t nat’ral like that he should 
turn his back on us!” 

Mr. Dale made no reply, and the landlord was 
about to retire, when the parson, pouring out anoth- 
er glass of the port, said—‘‘ There must be great 
changes in the parish. Is Mr. Morgan, the medical 
man, still here ?”’ 

** No, indeed ; he took out his ploma after you 
left, and became a real doctor; and a pretty prac- 
tice he had too, when he took, all of a sudden, 
to some new-fangled way of physicking—I{ think 
they calls it homy-something—”’ 

‘* Homeopathy !” 

«That ’s it—something against all reason ; and 
80 he lost his practice here and went up to Lunnun. 
“*ve not heard of him since.” 

“Do the Avenels keep their old house ?’’ 
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| Jobe is always poorly ; though he still goes now 
and then to the Odd Fellows, and takes his glass ; 
| but his wife comes and fetches him away before he 
can do himself any harm.’’ 

‘Mrs. Avenel is the same as ever?” 

‘¢ She holds her head higher, I think,’’ said the 
landlord, smiling. ‘* She was always—not exactly 
proud like, but what I calls gumptious.”’ 

‘**T never heard that word befure,’’ said the par- 
son, laying down his knife and fork. ‘* Bumptious 
indeed, though I believe it is not in the dictionary, 
has crept into familiar parlance, especially amongst 
young folks at school and college.”’ 

‘* Bumptious is bumptious, and gumptious is 
gumptious,”’ said the landlord, delighted to puzzle 
a parson. ‘* Now the town beadle is bumptious, 
and Mrs. Avenel is gumptious.” 

‘*She is a very respectable woman,’’ said Mr. 
Dale, somewhat rebukingly. 

‘‘In course, sir, all gumptious folks are; they 
value themselves on their respectability, and looks 
down on their neighbors.’’ 

Parson, (still philologically occupied.) —‘‘ Gump- 
tious—gumptious. I think I remember the sub- 
stantive at school—not that my master taught it to 
me. ‘Gumption ;’ it means cleverness.’’ 

Landlord, (doggedly.)—‘* There ’s gumption 
and gumptious! Gumption is knowing ; but when 
I say that sum un is gumptious, I mean—though 
that’s more vulgar like—sum un who does not 
think small beer of hisself. You take me, sir ?”’ 

‘*T think I do,’’ said the parson, half-smiling. 
‘*T believe the Avenels have only two of their 
children alive still—their daughter, who married 
Mark Fairfield, and a son who went off to Amer- 
ica?”’ 

‘* Ah, but he made his fortune there, and has 
come back.”’ 

‘Indeed! I’m very glad to hear it. He has 
settled at Lansmere ?”’ 

‘*No, sir. I hear as he’s bought a property a 
long way off. But he comes to see his parents 
pretty often—so John tells me—but I can't say 
that lever see him. I fancy Dick doesn’t like to 
be seen by folks who remember him playing in the 
kennel.”’ 

‘* Not unnatural,” said the parson indulgently ; 
‘but he visits his parents; he is a good son, at 
all events, then ?’’ 

«I’ve nothing to say against him. Dick was a 
wild chap before he took himself off. I never 
thought he would make his fortune; but the Ave- 
nels are a clever set. Do you remember poor 
Nora—the Rose of Lansmere, as they called her? 
Ah, no, I think she went up to Lunnun afore your 
time, sir.’’ 

‘* Humph!”’ said the parson drily. ‘* Well, I 
think you may take away now. It will be dark 
soon, and I’]] just stroll out and look about me.’’ 

‘* There ’s a nice tart coming, sir.” 

‘** Thank you, I’ve dined.” 

The parson put on his hat and sallied forth into 
the streets. He eyed the houses on either hand 
with that melancholy and wistful interest with 
which, in middle life, we revisit scenes familiar to 
us in youth—surprised to find either so little change 
or so much, and recalling, by fits and snatches, old 
associations and past emotions. The long High 
street which he threaded now began to change its 
bustling character, and slide, as it were gradually, 
into the high road of asuburb. On the left, the 





“Oh yes !—and are pretty well off, I hear say. 


houses gave way to the moss-grown pales of Lans- 
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mere park; to the right, though houses still re- 
mained, they were separated from each other by 
gardens, and took the pleasing appearance of villas 
—such villas as retired tradesmen or their widows, 
old maids, and half-pay officers, select for the even- 
ing of their days. 

Mr. Dale looked at these villas with the deliber- 
ate attention of aman awakening his power of 
memory, and at Jast stopped before one, almost the 
last on the road, and which faced the broad patch 
of sward that lay before the lodge of Lansmere 
Park. An old pollard oak stood near it, and from 
the oak there came a low discordant sound ; it was 
the hungry cry of young ravens, awaiting the be- 
Jated return of the parent bird. Mr. Dale put his 
hand to his brow, paused a moment, and then, with 


and knocked at the door. A light was burning in 
the parlor, and Mr. Dale’s eye caught through the 
window a vague outline of three forms. ‘There 
was an evident bustle within at the sound of the 
knocks. One of the forms rose and disappeared. 
A very prim, neat, middle-aged maid-servant now 
appeared at the threshold, and austerely inquired 
the visitor’s business. 

‘*] want to see Mr. or Mrs. Avenel. Say that 
I have come many miles to see them; and take in 
this card.”’ . 

The maid-servant took the card, and half-closed 
the door. At least three minutes elapsed before 
she reappeared. 

‘* Missis says it’s late, sir; but walk in.”’ 

The parson accepted the not very gracious invi- 
tation, stepped across the little hall, and entered 
the parlor. 

Old John Avenel, a mild-looking man, who 
seemed slightly paralytic, rose slowly from his 
arm-chair. Mrs. Avenel, in an awfully stiff, clean, 
and Calvinistical cap, and a gray dress, every fold 
of which bespoke respectability and staid repute— 
stood erect on the floor, and, fixing on the parson a 
cold and cautious eye, said— 


MY NOVEL; OR, VARIETIES IN ENGLISH LIFE. 


** You do the like of us great honor, Mr. Dale 
—take a chair! You cal] upon business?” 


‘*Of which I have apprized you by letter, Mr. 
Avenel.”’ 

‘* My husband is very poorly.” 

** A poor creature !”’ said John feebly, and as if 
** T can’t get about as | 
But it ben’t near election time, be it, 


in compassion of himself. 
used to do. 
sir?” 

**No, John,” said Mrs. Avenel, placing her 
husband’s arm within her own. ‘* You must lie 
down a bit, while I talk to the gentleman.”’ 

“I’m a real good blue,” said poor John; ‘but 
I an’t quite the man I was ;” and, leaning heavily 
on his wife, he left the room, turning round at the 


| threshold, and saying, with great urbanity—* Any- 
a hurried step, passed through the little garden | 


thing to oblige, sir?" 

Mr. Dale was much touched. He had remem- 
bered John Avenel the comeliest, the most active, 
and the most cheerful man in Lansmere; great at 
glee club and cricket, (though then stricken in 
years,) greater in vestries; reputed greatest in 
elections. 

‘** Last scene of all,’’ murmured the parson ; 
‘**and oh, well, turning from the poet, may we cry 
with the disbelieving philosopher, ‘ Poor, poor hu- 
manity !’’** 

In a few minutes Mrs. Avenel returned. She 
took a chair at some distance from the parson’s, 
and, resting one hand on the elbow of the chair, 
while with the other she stiffly smoothed the stiff 
gown, she said— 

** Now, sir.”’ 

That ‘* Now, sir,’’ had in its sound something 
sinister and warlike. This the shrewd parson rec- 
ognized with his usual tact. He edged his chair 
nearer to Mrs. Avenel, and, placing his hand on 
hers— 

‘* Yes, now then, and as friend to friend.”’ 

* Mr. Dale panehty here alludes to Lord Boling- 

e 


broke’s ejaculation as he stood by the dying Pope ; but 
his memory does not serve him with the exact words. 





Marriace in Germany.—Amongst the better 
classes in this country, such things as elopements are 
seldom or never heard of. No such thing as getting 
married here without the consent of parents! Certain 
prescribed forms must be gone through, or the mar- 
riage is null and void. The proposal being formally 
made and accepted, then comes the verlobung or be- 
trothal. This takes place, for the most part, pri- 
vately; shortly after which, the father of the bride 
(as she is then called) gives a dinner or supper to the 
families and the inost intimate friends on both sides, 
when the fact is declared, and leave given to publish 
it to the world, who, however, has generally been 
fortunate enough to anticipate the information. The 
cards of betrothal are then circulated amongst their 
friends and acquaintance, and, as it may interest 
some of my fair readers to see how these things are 
managed in Germany, here follows one :— 
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Verlobte. 





When the day is fixed, (and in this country they 
do not brook delay,) then follows the protocolling, or 
whatever else they call it; and the testimonials on 
both sides, required by the government, afford a beau- 
tiful specimen of ceremonious legislation. We copy 
from the printed form lying before us what these cer- 
tificates are expected to show, and what must of neces- 
sity be established ere a marriage license can be 
obtained. The king, as a careful father of his people, 





does not like to have unhealthy people. The first 
thing, therefore, is to prove that you have been vac- 
cinated. Then comes the ‘‘ week-day school ticket,”’ 
in testimony of a regular attendance there; also a 
** Sunday-school ticket.’’ A ‘‘ certificate of attend- 
ance upon a religious teacher,’’ and another of ‘* con- 
firmation’’ is also required. Then a ‘‘ conduct cer- 
tificate,’’ a ** service-book,’’ a ‘* wanderbuch,’’ (this 
refers to the compulsory travels of their Handwerks’- 
burschen.) An ‘apprentice ticket’? must also be 
exhibited, and a ‘‘ statement made and substantiated 
as to property,’’ which, if not considered to be satis- 
factory, according to circumstances, destroys the whole 
thing. The ‘* permission from the parents, on both 
sides,’’ must likewise be produced. A ‘ residence 
permission ticket,’’ a ‘‘ certificate as to the due per- 
formance of militia duties,’’ an ** examination ticket,”’ 
and also one as to “‘ business, trade, or occupation’’ 
at-the time. Those in a higher class of life, besides 
(with a few natural exceptions) the above, have yet 
other things to do, proofs to make, and cautions to 
give, ere the knot of matrimony can be tied. As one 
instance, it may be mentioned that every Bavarian 
officer, without distinction, must deposit in the hands 
of government such a capital (by way of guarantee) 
as, at 4 per cent., shall produce annually, at the 
least, 400 florins! Without this, or the king’s dis- 
pensation, which is seldom, or now never, obtained, 
the permission to marry is withheld. The capital, 
once deposited, is intangible, being intended as some 
provision for the wife and family after his death.- 
Pictures of Nuremberg. 











From the Daily News. 
The Bards of the Bible. By Grorce GitFiLian. 
Edinburgh: Reprinted by Harper and Brothers, 
New York. 


Tue idea of this work is peculiarly infelicitous ; 
the execution is still moreso. It is one thing to 
study the language of Moses, Job, the Prophets, 
nay, of Christ himself, and compare it with that of 
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and, fourthly, that “‘ partly from their intense purity, 
partly from the uniform loftiness of the subject, 
artly from their peculiar offlatus, the bards of the 
Bible carry the credentials of a power unrivalled 
and alone.’? And shortly after he continues : 
We dare prefer Job to Aischylus and Homer, and 


even Hazlitt and Shelley have done so before us. 
There is no ode in Pindar equal to the ‘* Song of the 





Homer, Dante, or Milton, in order to discover the com- 
mon qualities of each, for purposes of critical clas- 
sification ; it is another thing to define the Bible as 
a poem, and proceed to examine it by the ordinary | 
rules of criticism, applied to poetical works of art. 
We protest most earnestly against the name ‘* poem’’ 
as a designation for the Bible. It is insufficient, 
deceptive, and useless for all those purposes which 
names fulfil. ‘The merest tyro in logic will be able 
to guard against the error of designating a genus 
by one of the species it involves—of naming a sub- 
stance after one of its accidents. ‘‘ There are cer- 
tain degrees of error and distortion,’’ says Bacon, 
‘jn the notions conveyed by words ; those, however, 
most glaringly erroneous are such as describe quali- 
ties.” In verbis, gradus sunt quidam pravitatis et 
erroris * * * vitiosissimum genus, qualitatum. 
Of all the qualities of a composition the poetic quali- 
ty is the most difficult to appreciate and define, and 
yet Mr. Gilfillan has taken this to help him in his 
designation of the Bible—a book of which the poe- 
try is assuredly the element which is the least im- 
portant to us. That there is such an element in 
the Bible we are not at all disposed to deny, still 
less that it is a legitimate object of literary investi- 
gation. Mr. Gilfillan, however, scorns such quali- 
fied concessions. The Bible with him is a poem 
or nothing at all ; and, acting upon this persuasion, 
he has produced a work which, for extravagance 
of rhapsody, it would be difficult to match. The 
Bible, he says, * is the loftiest reach of man’s poe- 
try.’’ He proposes to speak of it ‘* not as a rev- 
elation of special, but as a poem embodying general 
truth ;”’ “* the majority seen to have forgotten that 
the Bible is a poem at all.”’ Christ is ‘* that tran- 
scendent poet who died on Calvary”’ (!) ; the inci- 
dents in the life of Christ are many of them of * an 
intensely poetical character.’? The author, after 
heading one of his chapters ‘* The Poetry of the 
Gospels,’’ considers that it would have been better 
designated ‘* The Poetry of Jesus ;’’ he seeks to 
show ‘* the essential poetry of Christ’s being.”’ 

As the Bible isa poem, we may, therefore, easily 
imagine that the author should exalt its poetic 
merit above every other poem in the world. ‘True 
it is that he makes a concession in favor of some 
works of profane poets ‘* with regard to artistic 
purpose and polish.’? ‘The‘value, however, of this 
concession is entirely destroyed by the whole tenor 
of what precedes and follows, and we have, there- 
fore, a right to treat it asa device by which Mr. 
Gilfillan hopes to escape if ever pressed more hardly 
than is pleasant on account of the extravagance of 
his assumptions. Directly after making it he pro- 
ceeds to deprive it of all force, by elevating the 
“* Hebrew bards” far above all those of any other 
nation, ancient or modern. He asserts, first, that 
Hebrew poetry has the advantage over that of Greece 
‘in natural beauty and power ;”’ secondly, that it 
was the sole endowment of the people, and that 
“whenever a nation possesses only one peculiar 
gift it will be generally found that that gift is in per- 
fection ;”’ thirdly, that the purity of the poetry ele- 


Bow,” and no chorus in Sophocles equal to the ‘* Ode’? 
of Habakkuk. Inall the “‘ Odyssey”’ there is nothing 
so pathetic and primitive as ‘* Ruth,’’ and ‘‘ the Story 
of Joseph.’? Achilles arming for battle is tame, to 
the coming forth in the Apocalypse of him ‘‘ whose 
name is Faithful and True,’’ who is ‘‘ clothed in a 
vesture dipped in blood,’’ and ‘‘ treadeth the wine- 
press of the fierceness and wrath of Almighty God.’’ 
Jeremiah and Nahum make the martial fire of the 
**Tliad’? pale. The descriptions of natural objects in‘ 
Lucretius seem small, when compared with the massive 
pictures of David and Job. The questions of Demos- 
thenes, what are they, to those of Ezekiel or Amos ?— 
sublime and fearful as the round sickle of the waning 
moon. Plato and the elements of his philosophy lie 
quietly inclosed in some of Solomon’s sentences, and 
transcendently above all, whether Roman, Greek, or 
Hebrew, tower two, mingling their notes with the 
songs of angels—the divine man, who spake the sermon 
on the Mount, and the prophet, who stood in spirit 
beside his cross, and sung of hirn whose face was more 
marred than that of man, and his form than that of 
the sons of men. 


After this summary disposal of the poetical] prop- 
erty of the bankrupt classics, we are afraid that 
Mr. Gilfillan’s magnificent concession of ‘ artistic 
purpose and polish’’ will do but little towards im- 
proving their ‘‘ estate,’’ or even enabling them to 
pay an infinitesimally small dividend on the claims 
that are usually made upon them. ; 

We have thought it right to direct particular at- 
tention to this, the fundamental error of the work, 
since it is the source of almost every other. Hav- 
ing settled that the Bible is a poem, the greatest 
poem, Mr. Gilfillan proceeds to examine its com- 
position. Now it would appear evident to any one 
that the first business of the writer should have been 
to vindicate the propriety of giving to a collection 
of treatises by different authors, written at various 
periods, on a vast variety of subjects, an appellation 
which places it under one peculiar class of writings. 
More than twenty different persons, writing séparate 
books, most dissimilar in matter and manner, have 
contributed to the furmation of the Old Testament 
records. The collection is called in the New Tes- 
tament ‘‘ the Scriptures,” ‘ the law and the proph- 
ets,’’ ‘*the law, the prophets, and the. psalms,’’ 
&c. ; and if a single term is used, there is a subdued 
reference to some peculiar quality which unites the 
various parts under one common head. If ** poem’’ 
is such a word, where is the bond of union which 
justifies its use? This is a question which cannot 
be answered, and which Mr. Gilfillan does not at- 
tempt to answer. The consequence is a perpetual 
shifting of the argument. Sometimes the Bible isa 
poem, sometimes, and most often, a collection of: 
poems. 

First we read : 


The Bible is a mass of bedutiful figures—its words 
and its thoughts are alike poetical—it has gathered 
around its central truths all natural beauty and inter- 
est—it is a temple with one altar and one God, but 
illuminated by a thousand varied lights, and studded 
with a thousand ornaments. 





vates it ‘* above all Greek, above all Roman fame ;”’ 


/ 


Here, then, seems ground for a unity of a certain 
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kind, although scarcely that of poetic unity ; but a 
couple of pages after, we are told : 

An artistic work it can scarcely be called, so slight 
is the artifice of its language and rhythmical construc- 
tion. Itis rude in speech, though not in knowledge. 

As a commentary upon this, a very few lines 
further on we learn: 


As a poem—moral and didactic—it is a repertory of 
divine instincts—a collection of the deepest intuitions of 
truth, beauty, justice, holiness —the past, the present, 
the future—which, by their far vision, the power with 
which they have stamped themselves on the belief and 
heart, the hopes and fears, the days and nights of 
humanity, their superiority to aught else in the 
thoughts or words of man, their consistency with them- 
selves, their adaptation to general needs, their cheer- 
ing influence, their progressive and their close-drawn 
connexion with those marvellous and unshaken facts, 
are proved divine in a sense altogether peculiar and 
alone. 


How does this correspond with the late assertion 
as to the ‘* rudeness of the speech,’’ ** the want of 
artistical construction in the Bible?” 

Of contradictions of this nature the book is full. 
The most extraordinary of these is, perhaps, elic- 
ited by comparing the assertions in the following 
extract with the above quoted remarks upon rudeness 
of speech. As a method of accounting for the 
poetical language of Scripture, the author says: 


It was meet that when man was called into the 
presence of his Maker he should not be addressed with 
words of cold formality, nor in words of lead, nor 
yet in the harsh thunder of peremptory command and 
warning ; but that he should hear the same figured 
and glowing speech to which he was accustomed, flow- 
ing in mellower and more majestic accents from the 
lips of his God. 


There is no accounting for the occurrence of con- 
tradictions so complete as these, except by the fact 
of Gilfillan’s determination to abide by the results 
of his hypothesis at all hazard, and his unfortunate 
propensity to write high-sounding phrases regard- 
less of all consequences. Weshall show how these 
two faults hurry him into violation, not only of con- 
sistency but of good taste. 

To maintain the lofty assertions as to the grandeur 
of the Bible as a poem, the author felt it necessary 
that due poetic eminence should be paid to each of 
the parts. To this end each separate author has to 
be elevated to an eminence not far below the level 
of the rest; they are the ‘* Himalayan Mountains 
of mankind’? says the author. In addition, how- 
ever, to this elevation of the whole, he has felt it 
necessary .to pay due attention to the peculiar 
structure of each of the parts. Not only is the 
whole perfect, but each of its constituents is per- 
fect also. ‘The consequence of this has been a ran- 
sacking of the language for superlatives, which sur- 

asses everything of the kind that we have ever read. 

‘ancy having to find separate epithets of perfection 
for some thirty different authors! A connected con- 
catenation of hyperbole spreading through a thick 
volume! It would be impossible to match such a 
mass of exaggeration, except perhaps by a collec- 
tion of the dedications prefixed to the works of a 
great majority of the authors of the 16th and 17th 
centuries, when the wind-bags of language were 
inflated to bursting in order to lift up the ignoble 
objects of the dedications above their fellows. 

A natural consequence of this plethora of praise 
is that the author is perpetually falling into contra- 
dictions. When everybody lays claim to superla- 
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tives it is scarcely possible to satisfy one without 
doing injustice to another. ‘Thus, for instarce, the 
poetry of David is painted in such gorgeous colors, 
| that you wonder what can be done for that of Sol- 
;omon. Mr. Gilfillan thinks nothing of the diffi- 
culty. 


In all Solomon’s works you see the true soul of a 
| poet-—understanding poet in that high sense in which 
| the greatest poet is the wisest man. 


Then, comparing the father and the son, we are 
told: 


The one (David) though a great, can scarcely be 
called a wise poet: the other was the poet sage of 
Israel. 


In one sentence we are allowed to infer the gen- 
eral truth that the greatest poet is the wisest poet. 
In the other we are distinctly told, in the particu- 
Jar case of David, that he, though a great poet, was 
not a wise poet. 

Perhaps, however, the worst fault into which 
Mr. Gilfillan is hurried by his convulsive struggling 
afier strong phrases and startling effects is a reck- 
lessness of Janguage—sometimes ludicrous, at other 
times painful. Thus we read that ‘‘ Jonah’s irony 
was thrown up in the very nostrils of Jehovah ;”’ 
that ‘*God answered Elijah by fire, and the sun, his 
archer, loosened a ray which consumed burnt sac- 
rifice, &c. ;” that * David strips off a song as he 
might a garment, to expedite his flight ;”’ that ‘* his 
hand paweth like thunder for the pen of the light- 
ning, that he expresses what no other poet has done, 
the godhood of thunder.’’ Having outshot the 
period of the Psalms, the author finds that he must 
** throw out a line and take David up ere we sail 
further.” Surely such expressions are the very 
hysterics of style. What are we to think of the 
following !— 


The 18th Psalm may be likened to a stormy dance, 
where we see David dancing, not now before but by 
the side of the Majesty on high. 

What if the last ‘‘ Depart ye cursed !’’ were to be 
accompanied by celestial laughter reverberated from 
the hoarse caverns of hell ? 

Like an eagle plucking from the jackdaw his own 
shed plumes, does Jeremiah lay about him in his 
righteous rage. 

But who dare claim kindred with Ezekiel, the severe, 
the mystic, the unfathomable, the lonely, whose hot, 
hurried breath we feel approaching us like the breath 
of a furnace? 


In answer to this rather puzzling question, Mr. 
Gilfillan remarks ‘‘ perhaps the eagle—perhaps the 
lion—perhaps the wiid ass.”’ ith all due sub- 
mission we would suggest ‘‘ the stoker.”? If Mr. 
Gilfillan should happen to consider this irreverential, 
we can only say that people who live in glass houses 
should not throw stones, and that we at least should 
never have dared to talk of the ‘‘ mistakes and 
blunders’’ of the apostle Peter—of the ‘* supremely 
absurd words”’ uttered by the same apostle—we at 
| least should not have spoken of Peter as the ‘* blun- 
derer on Transfiguration-hill’’—*‘ the gravely stupid 
‘and unconsciously impudent rebuker of Jesus’’— 
| ** the Oliver Goldsmith of the Old Testament !”’ 
| We might have said much on Mr. Gilfillan’s ideas 
| of the nature and mission of a prophet, which we 
| consider utterly false and melodramatic, but we 
| should then be obliged to exceed our limits. In the 
| mean time we take our leave of him, recommending 

for his acceptance two pieces of advice. 





The first is, that he should resolutely set to work 





MARTHA 


to comprehend the distinction between three things 
which are at present inextricably gonfused in his 
mind, namely, the causes which excite poetic feel- 
ing—the poetic feeling itself—and the language 
which is used as the exponent of the feeling. 

The second is that 7 should take some such 
treatise as Bacon’s ‘‘ Descriptio Globi Intellectu- 
alis,’’ and learn from it the nature of the divisions 
that have been made in productions of the intellect. 
As we doubt, however, very strongly the probabil- 
ity of his accepting the advice, we will select a 
passage from the said treatise which bears upon the 
matter in question, and which ought to suggest even 
to Mr. Gilfillan himself the question whether he has 
not committed a grave error in treating the Bible 
= Ae poem rather than examining the poetry in the 

ible : 


Quare et theologiam ipsam, aut ex historia sacra 
constare asserimus, aut ex preeceptis et dogmatibus 
divinis, tanquam perenni quadam philosophia. Ea 
vero pars que extra hanc divisionem cadere videtur 
(quee est prophetia) et ipsa historiz species est cum 
preerogativa divinitatis, in qua tempora conjunguntur, 
ut narratio factum preecedere possit ; modum autem 
enuntiandi et vaticiniorum per visiones, et dogmatum 
celestium per parabolas, participat ex poesi. 





MARTHA HOPKINS. 
A BALLAD OF INDIANA. 


From the kitchen, Martha Hopkins, as she stood there 
making pies, 

Southward looks, along the turnpike, with her hand 
above her eyes; 

Where, along the distant hill-side, her yearling heifer 
eeds, 


And a little grass is growing in a mighty sight of 
weeds, 


All the air is full of noises, for there isn’t any 


school, 
And the boys, with turned-up pantaloons, are wading 


in the pool; 

Blithely frisk unnumbered chickens, cackling, for 
they cannot laugh; 

Where the airy summits brighten, nimbly leaps the 
little calf. 


Gentle eyes of Martha Hopkins! tell me, wherefore do 


ye gaze 

On the ground that ’s being furrowed for the planting 
of the maize ? 

Tell me wherefore, down the valley, ye have traced 
the turnpike way, 

Far beyond the cattle pasture, and the brick-yard 
with its clay ? 


Ah! the dog-wood tree may blossom, and the door- 
yard n may shine, 

With the tears of amber dropping from the washing 
on the line; 

And the morning’s breath of balsam lightly brush 
her freckled cheek— 

Little recketh Martha Hopkins of the tales of Spring 
they speak. 


When the Summer’s burning solstice on the scanty 
harvest glowed, 

She had watched a man on horseback riding down the 
turnpike road; 

Many times she saw him turning, looking backward 
quite forlorn, 

Till amid the trees she lost him in the shadow of the 
barn. 
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Ere the eyeiae was over, he had passed the kiln 
of brick, 

Crossed the rushing yellow river, and had forded 
quite a creek, 

And his flat-boat load was taken, at the time, for pork 


and beans, 
With the traders of the Wabash, to the wharf at New 
Orleans. 


Therefore watches Martha Hopkins—holding in her 
hand the pans, 

When the sound of distant footsteps seems exactly 
like a man’s; 

Not a wind the stove-pipe rattles, not a door behind 
her jars, 

But she seems to hear the rattle of his letting down 
the bars. 


Often sees she men on horseback, coming down the 
turnpike rough, 

But they come not as John Jackson, she can see it 
well enough; 

Well she knows the sober trotting of the sorrel horse 
he keeps, 

As he jogs along at leisure with his head down like a 
sheep’s. 


She would know him ’mid a thousand, by his home- 
made coat and vest; 

By his socks, which were blue woollen, such as far- 
mers wear out West; 

By the color of his trowsers, and the saddle which 


was spread 
With a blanket which was taken for that purpose 
from the bed. 


None like he the yoke of hickory on the unbroken 
steer can throw, 

None amid his father’s corn-fields use like him the 
spade and hoe; 

And at all the apple-cuttings few indeed the men are 


seen, 
That can dance with him the polka, touch with him: 
the violin. 


He has said to Martha Hopkins, and she thinks she 
hears him now, 

For she knows as well as can be that he meant to 
keep his vow, 

When the buck-eye tree has blossomed, and your: 
uncle plants his corn, 

Shall the bells of Indiana usher in the wedding morn!‘ 


He has pictured his relations, and her Sunday hat 
and gown, 

And he thinks he ’ll get a carriage, and they ’ll spend 
a day in town; 

That their love will newly kindle, and what comfort 
it will give, 

To sit down to the first breakfast, in the cabin: where 
they ’1l live. 


Tender eyes of Martha Hopkins! what has got you in 
such a scrape? 
*Tis a tear that falls to glitter on the ruffle of her 


cape; 

Ah! the eye of love may brighten, to be certain what 
it sees, 

One man looks much like another when half-hidden 
by the trees. 


But her eager eyes rekindle, she forgets the pies and 
bread 


As she sees a man on horseback, round the corner of 
the shed; 

Now tie on another apron, get the comb and smooth : 
your hair, 

*T is the sorrel horse that gallops, ’t is John Jackson’s 
self that ’s there! 








From the New York Tribune. 
Wile Notes Uf an Howadji. 12mo. pp. 320. Har- 
per and Brothers. 

Tue title of this charming volume is a true in- 
dex to its character. Regular book of travels it is 
not. It has few dates, and no statistics. The 
Howadji (a name given by the Egyptians to foreign 
travellers) enjoys the fulfilment of youthful visions 
as he floats idly on the waters of the Nile, revels in 
the delicious atmosphere and romantic scenes of the 
sunny East, and, at the close of his dreamlike voy- 
age, notes down his impressions and sweet remi- 
niscences in the vague, lyrical language which is 
inevitable in the description of such phantom-shaped 
experiences. His book, accordingly, is a sincere 
gush of poetry, inspired by the wonder with which 
a fresh, imaginative spirit must contemplate the 
marvels of an Oriental clime. It is pervaded with 
a warm glow of feeling, and makes no attempt to 
@onceal natural emotion by a tone of affected per- 
siflage. The writer is not ashamed to show that 
his heart is yet alive. His descriptions are often 
animated by the sparkling play of an exquisite 
humor. With a singular command of expression, 
he reproduces the picturesque scenery and strange 
incidents which he has witnessed, with a vividness 
that has all the charm of a fine landscape painting. 
We do not recommend the Howadji Notes as a 
practical hand-book for travellers, but whoever 
would luxuriate in the resplendent sunshine of an 
Egyptian sky, and dreamily gaze on the weird 
phantasmagoria of the enchanted Nile, has only to 
yield his imagination to the suggestive pictures of 
this delicious prose poem. 

We give a few passages, which will show the 
quality of the Howadji better than all criticism. 


THE NILE LANDSCAPE. 


The Nile landscape is not monotonous, although 
of one general character. In that soft air the lines 
change constantly, but imperceptibly, and are al- 
ways so delicately lined and drawn, that the eye 
floats satisfied along the warm tranqvillity of the 
ecenery. 

Egypt is the valley of the Nile. At its widest 
part it is, perhayj:s, cight or ten miles broad, and is 
walled upon the west by the Libyan mountains, and 
upon the east by the Arabian. The scenery is 
simple and grand. ‘The furms of the landscape 
harmonize with the forms of the impression of 
Egypt in the mind. Solemn and still and inex- 

licable sits that antique mystery among the 

lowery fancies and broad green fertile feelings of 
your mind and contemporary life, as the Sphinx 
sits upon the edge of the grain-green plain. No 
scenery is grander in its impression, for none is so 
symbolical. The land seems to have died with 
the race that made it famous—it is so solemnly 
still. Day after day unrolls to the eye the per- 
petual panorama of fields wide-waving with the 
tobacco, and glittering with the golden blossomed 
Cotton, among which half-naked men and women 
are lazily working. Palm-groves stand, each palm 
& poem, brimming your memory with beauty. You 
know from Sir Gardiner Wilkinson, whose volumes 
are here your best teacher, that you are passing the 
remains of ancient cities, as the Ibis loiters languid- 
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ly before the rising and falling north wind, or is 
wearily draw against the stream by the crew filing 
along the shore. An occasional irregular reach 
of mounds and a bit of crumbling wall distract 
imagination as much with the future as the past, 
straining to picture the time when New York shall 
be an irregular reach of mounds, or a bit of crum- 
bling wall. 

Impossible? Possibly. But are we so loved 
of time, we petted youngest child, that the fate of 
his eldest gorgeous Asia, and Africa, its swart 
mysterious twin, shall only frown at us through 
them and fly? 

The austere Arabian mountains leave Cairo with 
us, and stretch in sad monotony of strength along 
the eastern shore. ‘There they shine sandily, the 
mighty advanced guard of the desert—‘ Here,” 
say they, and plant their stern feet forever, and 
over their shoulders sweep and sing the low wild 
winds from mid Arabia—* sand-grains outnumber- 
ing all thy dear drops of water are behind us, to 
maintain our might and subdue thee, fond, fair 
river !”’ 

But it glides unheeded at their base, lithely 
swinging its long, unbroken phalanx of sweet waters 
—waving gently against the immovable cliffs like 
palm branches of peace against a fve’s serried 
front. 

Presently the Libyan heights appear, and the 
tiver is invested. A sense of fate then seizes you, 
and you feel that the two powers must measure 
their might at last, and you go forward to the 
cataract with the feeling of one who shall behold 
terrible battles. 

Yet the day, mindful only of beauty, lavishes all 
its light upon the mighty foes, adorning them each 
impartially for its own delight. Along the uniform 
Arabian highland, it swims and flashes, and fades 
in exquisite hues, magically making it the sapphire 
wall of that garden of imagination, which fertile 
Arabia is; or in the full gush of noon standing it 
along the eastern horizon as an image of those 
boundless deserts, which no man can conceive, 
more than the sea, until he beholds them. 

But the advancing desert consumes cities of the 
river, so that fair fanes of eldest hisory are now 
mere names. Even the perplexed stream sweeps 
away its own, but reveals richer reaches of green 
land for the old lost, and Arabia and Libya are 
foiled forever. Forever, for it must be as it has 
been, until the fertility of the tropics that floats 
seaward in the Nile, making the land of Egypt as 
it goes, is exhausted in its source. 

ut there is a profounder charm in the Jand- 
scape, a beauty that grows more slowly into the 
mind, but is as perfect and permanent. Gradually 
the Howadji perceives the harmony of the epical, 
primitive, and grand character of the landscape, 
with the austere simplicity of the Egyptian art. 
Fresh from the galleries of Europe, it is not with- 
out awe that he glides far behind our known be- 
ginnings of civilization, and, standing among its 
primeval forms, perceives the relation of nature 
and art. 

There is no record of anything like lyrical poetry 
in the history of the elder Egyptians. Their the- 
ology was the sombre substance of their life. 
This fact of history the Howadji sees before he 
reads, 

Nature is only epical here. She has no little 
lyrics of green groves, and blooming woods, and 
sequestered lanes—no lonely pastoral landscape. 
But from every point the Egyptian could behold 
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the desert heights, and the river, and the sky. This 
grand and solemn Nature has imposed upon the 
art of the land, the law of its own being and beauty. 
Out of the landscape, too, springs the mystery of 
Egyptian character, and the character of its art. 
For silence is the spirit of these sand mountains, 
and of this sublime sweep of luminous sky—and 
silence is the mother of mystery. Primitive man, 
so surrounded, can then do nothing but what is 
simple and grand. The pyramids reproduce the 
impression and the form of the landscape in which 
they stand. The pyramids say, in the Nature 
around them, ‘* Man, his mark.” 

Later, he will be changed by a thousand influ- 
ences, but can never escape the mystery that 
haunts his home, and will carve the’ Sphinx and 
the strange mystical Memnon. The Sphinx says 
to the Howadji what Egypt said to the Egyptian— 
and from the fascination of her face streams all the 
yearning, profound and pathetic power that is the 
soul of the Egyptian day. ; 

So, also, from the moment the Arabian highlands 
appeared, we had in their lines and in the ever 
graceful and suggestive palms, the grand elements 
of Egyptian architecture. Often, in a luminously 
‘blue day, as the Howadji sits reading or musing 
before the cabin, the stratified sand mountain side, 
with a stately arcade of palms on the smooth green 
below, floats upon his eye through the serene sky 
as the ideal of that mighty Temple which Egyptian 
architecture struggles to rear—and he feels that he 
beholds the seed that- flowered at last in the Par- 
thenon and all Greek architecture. 

The beginuings seem to have been the sculpture 
of the hills into their own forms—vast regular 
chambers cut in the rock or earth, vaulted like the 
sky that hung over the hills, and, like that, starred 
with gold in a blue space. 

From these came the erection of separate build- 
ings, but always of the same grand and solemn 
character. In them the majesty of the mountain 
is repeated. Man cons the lesson which Nature 
has taught him. 

Exquisite details follow. The fine flower-like 
forms and foliage that have arrested the sensitive 
eye of artistic genius, appear presently as orna- 
ments of his work. Man, as the master and the 
symbol of power, stands calm with folded hands in 
the Osiride columns. Twisted water-reeds and 
palms, whose flowing crests are natural capitals, 
are added. Then the lotus and acanthus are 
wreathed around the columns, and so the most 
delicate detail df the Egyptian landscapes redap- 
peared in its art. 

But Egyptian art never loses this character of 
solemn sublimity. It is not simply infancy, it was 
the law of its life. It never offered to emancipate 
itself from this character—it changed only when 
strangers came. 

Greece fulfilled Egypt. To the austere grandeur 
of simple natural forms, Greek art succeeded as the 
flower to foliage. The essential strength is re- 
tained, but an aérial grace and elegance, an ex- 
wy elaboration fullowed, as Eve followed Adam. 

‘or Grecian temples have a fine feminineness of 
character when measured with the Egyptian. That 
hushed harmony of grace—even the snow-sparkling 
marble, and the general impression, have this dif- 
ference. 

Sach hints are simple and obvious—and there is 
no fairer or more frequent flower upon these 
charmed shores, than the revelations they make of 
the simple naturalness of primitive art. 





THE SUN. 


The Sun is the secret of the East. There seems 
to be no light elsewhere. Italy simply preludes 
the Orient, although Sorrento is near the secret— 
Sicily is like its hand stretched forth over the sea; 
and Italian sunsets and dreamy days are delicious. 
You may well read Hafiz in the odorous orange 
darkness of Sorrento, and believe that the lustrous 
leaves, languidly moving over you, are palms yield- 
ing to the wooing of Arabian winds, The song 
of the Syrens, heard by you at evening from these 
rocks, as you linger along the shore of the Bay of 
Salerno is the same that a heard, seductive, 
sweet—the same that Hadrian must have leaned to 
hear, as he swept, silken-sailed, eastward, as if he 
had not more than possible Eastern conquest in his 
young Antinous! e 

. But the secret sweetness of that song is to you 
what it was to Ulysses. Son of the East, it sang 
to him his native language, and he longed to re- 
main. Son of the West, tarry not thou for that 
sweet singing, but push bravely on and land where 
the song is realized. 

The Feast is a voluptuous reverie of nature. Its 
Egyptian days are perfect. You breathe the sum 
light. You feel it warm in your lungs and heart. 
The whole system absorbs sunshine, and all your 
views of life become warmly and richly voluptuous. 
Your day-dreams rise, splendid with sun-sparkling 
aérial architecture. Stories are told, songs are 
sung in your mind, and the scenery of each, and 
the persons, are such as is Damascus seen at morr- 
ing from the Salaheeyah, or Sala-ed-Deen, heroic 
and graceful, in the rosy light of chivalric tradition. 

The Egyptian sun does not glare, it shines. 
The light has a creamy quality, soft and mellow, 
as distinguished from the intense whiteness of our 
American light. The forms of our landscape stand 
sharp and severe and crisp in the atmosphere, like 
frost-work. But the Eastern outlines are smooth 
and softened. The sun is the mediator, and blen 
beautifully thé separate beauties of the landscape. 
It melts the sterner stuff of your nature. The im 
tellect is thawed and mellowed. Emotions take 
the place of thought. Sense rises into the sphere 
of soul. It becomes so exquisite and refined, that 
the old landmarks in the moral world begin to 
totter and dance. They remain nowhere, they 
have no permanent place. Delightand satisfaction, 
which are not sensual, but sensuous, become the 
law of your being ; conscience, lulled all the way 
from Sicily in the soft rocking lap of the Mediter- 
ranean, falls quite asleep at Cairo, and you take 
your chance with the other flowers. The thoughts 
that try to come, masque no more as: austere and 
sad-browed men, but pass as large-eyed, dusky 
maidens, now, with fair folding arms that fascinate 
ae to their embrace. They are thoughts no 

onger, but reveries. Even old thoughts throng to 
you in this glowing guise. The Howadji feels 
once more, how the Nile flows behind history, and 
he glides gently into the rear of all modern devel- 
opments, and stands in the pure presence of primi- 
tive feeling—perceives the naturalness of the 
world’s first worship, and is an antique Arabian, a 
devotee of the sun, ‘as he sails, as he sails.’ 

For sun-worship is an instinct of the earliest 
races. The sun and stars are the first great friends 
of man. ‘By the one he directs his movements, by 
the light of the other, he gathers the fruit its 
warmth has ripened. Gratitude is natural to the 
youth, and he adores'where he loves—and of the 
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God of the last and wisest faith, the sun is still the 
symbol. 

The sun shines again in the brilliance of the 
eolors the Easterns love. The sculptures upon the 
old tombs and temples are of the most positive 
colors—red, blue, yellow, green, and black, were 
the colors of the old Egyptians—and still the 
instinct is the same in their costume. The poetic 
Howadji would fancy they had studied the beauty 
of rainbows against dark clouds. For golden and 
gay are the turbans wreathed around their dusky 
brows, and figures—the very people of poetry—of 
which Titian and Paul divinely dreamed, but could 
never paint—sit forever in crimson turbans, yel- 
low, blue, and white robes, with red slippers crossed 
under them, languidly breathing smoke over Abana 
and Parphar, rivers of Damascus. And the build- 
ings in which they sit, the walls of baths and cafés 
and mosques, are painted in the same gorgeous 
taste, with broad bars of red, and blue, and white. 
Over all this brilliance streams the intense sunshine, 
and completes what itself suggested. So warm, 
so glowing and rich is the universal light and 
atmosphere, that anything Jess than this in archi- 
tecture would be unnatural. Strange and imperfect 
as it is, you feel the heart of nature throbbing all 
through Eastern art. Costume and architecture 
now follow the piainest hints of nature as in the 
antique architecture and costume. The fault of 
oriental art springs from the very excess, which is 
the universal law of Eastern life. It is the appar- 
ent attempt to say more than is sayable. In the 
infinite and exquisite elaborations of Arabian ar- 
chitecture there is the evident effort to realize all 
the subtle and strange whims of a luxuriously 
inspired imagination ; and hence results an art that 
lacks large features and character, like the work 
of a man who loves the details of his dreams. 

The child’s faith that the East lies nearest the 
rising sun is absurd until you are there. ‘Then you 
feel that it was his first-horn and inherits the elder 
share of his love and influence. Wherever your 
eye falls it sees the sun and the sun’s suggestion. 

gypt lies hard against its heart. But the sun is 
like other fathers, and his eldest is spoiled. 

As you sweep sun-tranced up the river, the 
strongest, most distinct desire of being an artist is 
born of silence and the sun. So saturated are you 
with light and color, that they would seem to flow 
unaided from the brush. But not so readily, im- 
= reader, from the pen. Words are worsted 

y the East. Chiaro ’scuro will not give it. A 


man must be very cunning to persuade his pen to 


reveal those secrets. But, an artist, 1 would tarry 
and worship a while in the temples of Italy, then 
hurry across the sea into the presence of the power 
there adored. There I should find that Claude was 
truly a-consecrated priest. For it is the spirit of 
this silence and sun that breathes beauty along his 
canvas. His pictures are more than Italian, more 
than the real sunset from the Pincio, for they 
are ideal Italy which bends over the Nile and 
fulfils the South. The cluster of boats with gay 
streamers at Luxor, and the turbaned groups under 
the templed columns on the shore, do justify those 
sunset dreams of Claude Lorraine, that stately 
architecture upon the sea. 


DESCENDING THE RAPIDS. 


It was a bright, sparkling morning, and all the 
people of Mahratta were grouped upon the shore 
to receive with staring wonder the boat that had 
undergone in itself the Pythagorean metempsycho- 
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sis taught by the old teachers at neighboring Phile 
—the boat that had flown southward a wide-winged 
Tbis, and floated slowly back again a cumbrous 
junk—a swift bird no longer, but a heavy bug 
rather, sprawling upon the water, with the long 
clumsy oars for legs. There were two or three 
slave boats at Mahratta—although we had passed 
scarce a sail in lonely Nubia. The brisk, busy 
shore was like awaking again after a long sleep— 
yet, believe me, it was only as one seems to awake, 
in dreams. For the spell was not dissolved at 
Mahratta—nor yet at Cairo—and if at Beyrout to 
the eye, yet it still thralls in the mind and memory. 

The captain of the Cataract was absent, piloting 
an English Howadji through the rapids, but his 
lieutenant and substitute, one of the minor captains, 
and our former friend of the kurbash, were grinning 
gayly as we slide smoothly up to the bank—the 
latter touching up a dusky neighbor occasionally 
with his instrument, in the exuberance of his de- 
lighted expectation of incessant kurbashing for a 
brace of hours, on our way to Syene. The motley 
crowd tumbled aboard. As at Syene, our own 
crew became luxuriously superfluous—for a morn- 
ing they were as indolent as the Howadji, and 
tasted for that brief space the delight which was 
— in the blue cabin. r 

or it is a sorrow and shame to do anything upon 
the Nile or in Egypt but float, fascinated, and let 
the landscape be your mind and imagination, full 
of poetic forms. An Egyptian always works as if 
he were on the point of pausing, and regarded 
labor as an unlovely incident of the day. The 
only natural position of an Eastern is sitting or 
reclining. But these Nile sailors sit upon their 
haunches, or inelegantly squat like the vases that 
stand in their tombs, and with as much sense of life 
as they. The moment a man becomes inactive upon 
the shore, he is transformed into a permanent 
figure of the landscape. The silence enchants him, 
and makes his repose so profound and lifeless, that 
it deepens the impression of silence. But the 
dusky denizens of Mahratta leaped and scramble ? 
upon the boat, like impatient souls very dubious o* 
safe ferryage—for returning to the Cataract confv- 
sion, we return to our old similitudes. Silence. 
too, shuddered, as they rushed yelping upon the 
junk, as if its very soul had gone out of it forever, 
and piling themselves upon the deck and the bul- 
warks, and seizing the huge, cumbrous oars, they 
commenced, under brisk kurbashing, to push from 
the shore, quarreling and shouting, and mad with 
glee and excitement, in entire insanity of the ‘‘ sav- 
age faculty.” 

The Howadji stood at the blue cabin door, help- 
less, perhaps hopeless, in the grim chaos, and 
turning backward as the boat moved from the bank, 
beheld Nubia and the further South faint away upon 
the rosy bosom of the morning. 

The day was beautiful and windless, the air 
clear and brilliant. No wind could have benefited 
us, so tortuous is the channel through these 
rapids ; and once fairly into the middle of the river, 
its strong, swift stream, eddying toward the cata 
ract, swept us on to the tT eS mpvecige of 
rock that rise along the rapid. The oars dipped 
slightly, but another power than theirs, an impetus 
from that bewitched fountain in the most glorious 
glen of the Mountains of the Moon, shoved us on— 
the speed, the nearing rapid, the exhilarating 
morning, making this the most exciting day of the 
Nile voyaging. The men, tugging by threes and 
fours at the oars, laughed and looked at the Howadji, 
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their backs turned to the rapid, and mainly intent 
upon the kurbash which was frenziedly fulfilling 
its functions. The pilot, whose eyes were fixed 
fast and —_ upon the rock points and the boat’s 
row, shouted them suddenly into silence at times, 
ut only for a: moment—then again like eager, fun- 
overflowing boys, they prattled and played away. 

In twenty minutes from Mahratta we were close 
upon the first and longest and swiftest rapid. The 
channel was partly cut away by Mohammed Alee, 
and although it conceals no rocks, it is so very 
narrow, and shows such ragged, jagged cliff sides 
to the stream, that with a large Dahabieh like ours, 
driving through the gurgling, foaming and fateful 
dark waters, it is a bit of adventure and experience 
to have passed. 

The instant that the strange speed with which 
we swept along indicated that the junk was 
sliding down the horizontal cataract, and the 
Dahabieh and Howadji and crew felt as chips 
look plunging over water-falls, resistless and en- 
tirely mastered, driving dreadfully forward like a 
tempest-tortured ship—that moment, the pilot 
thundered caution from the tiller, and a confused 
scrambling ensued upon deck to take in the oars, 
for it was not possible for us to pass with such 
wide-stretching arms through the narrow throat of 
the rapid. But there was no instant to lose. The 
river, like a live monster, plunged along with us 
upon his back. We too felt his eager motions 
under us—a swiftness of smooth undulation along 
we rode ; and so startling was the new sudden 
speed, when we were once on the currenty slope, 
that it seemed as if our monster were dashing on to 

lunge us wrecked against the bristling sides, 

fore we could take in our arm-like oars, that, 
rigid with horrible expectation, reached stiffly out 
toward their destruction. 

But vainly struggled and stumbled the ‘‘ savage 
faculty.”” It was clear enough that the junk was 
Fate’s and Fate’s only. At the same instant the 
Howadji saw and felt that before one reluctant oar, 
which was tied and tangled inextricably, could be 
hauled in, its blade would strike a rocky reach that 
stretched forth into the stream—which foamed and 
fretted at the momentary obstruction, then madly 
eddied forward. But in striking the rock the oar 
would throw the boat with its broadside to the 
stream, capsize it, and send Howadji, crew, and 
Mahratta savages beyond kurbashing. 

They saw this at the same instant, and the whole 
boat’s company saw it too, and the pilot, who 
shouted like one mad, yet who was fixed fast to his 
post, for a single swerve of the rudder would be as 
fatal as the oar against the rock. The kurbash 
raged and fell and flourished, as if it foresaw the 
speedy end of its exercise and authority, and burned 
to use up all its vitality. But the mental chaos of 
the men of Mahratta was only more chaotic in this 
juncture, and while the oar still stretched to its 
fate, and, like a mote upon a lightning flash, the 
frightfully steady boat darted through the rapid, the 
pacha grasped one column of the cabin porch, and 
the other Howadji the other, awaiting the crisis 
* which should throw them into the jaws of the mon- 
ster, who would dash them high upon the shore 
below, to consume at leisure. 

All this was seen and transpired in Jess time than 
you occupy in reading the record. The pilot in 
vain endeavored to ease her from the side toward 
which she was tending, and on which still and 
hopelessly stretched the fatal oar. There was 
universal silence and expectation, and then crash ! 
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struck the oar against the rock, was completely 
shivered in striking, and the heavy junk, shudder- 
ing a moment, but scarce consciously, and not 
swerving from her desperate way, darted forward, 
still, and drove high upon the sandy shore, at the 
sudden turning of the rapid, and the Howadji had 
safely passed the most appalling slope of the cata- 
ract. 

Chaos came again immediately. The pilot 
descended from his post, and expressed his opinion 
that such accurate and able pilotage deserved an 
extraordinary bucksheesh, implying, with ethics 
not alone oriental, that having done his- duty he 
was entitled to more than praise. The men of 
Mahratta smiled significantly at the Howadji, as if 
such remarkable exertions as theirs were possibly 
hardly to be measured by merely infidel minds, and 
there was a general air of self-satisfaction per- 
vading all faces, as if the savage faculty, and not 
the grace of God, had brought us through the cata- 
ract. 

We tarried a little: while upon the shore, and 
then glided again down the swift stream. It was 
only swift now, not startling, and the rockiness 
was further withdrawn, and there were smooth 
reaches of water. We saw several Howadji loi- 
tering upon a sandy slope. The sun seemed not 
to sparkle, as before the descent, in the excitement 
of the morning, and there was the same old tran- 
quillity of Egypt breathing over the dying rages 
and up through the rocky ways of the cataract. 
It was the lull and repose that follow intense 


excitement, and of so suggestive a character, that - 


the Howadji recalled with sympathy the aérial 
Aquarelle of Turner—the summit of the Gotthard 
Pass, looking towards Italy. It is a wonderful 
success of art, for in the warmth and depth and 
variety of the hue, which has the infinite rarity and 
delicacy of Italian air, and which seems rather a 
glow and rosy suffusion than a material medium— 
in that and through that, the bloom of Italy breathes 
warm beauty far into Switzerland, and steeps the 
spectator in the south. The eye clings to it and 
bathes in it as the soul and memory in Tislian days. 
So in the tender tranquillity of that morning 
succeeding the rapids, all the golden greenness and 
sweet silence of Egypt below Syene, breathed 
beauty and balm over what was the Ibis. How 


few things are singly beautiful !—is there any single 


beauty * shouted love-frenzied Hafiz, when a score 
of sultanas crowned him with roses. For all 
beauty seems to adorn itself with all other beauty, 
and while the lover’s mistress is only herself, she 
has all the beauty of all beautiful women. 

Thus, with songs singing in their minds, came 
the Howadji swiftly to Syene. The current bore 
us graciously along, like the genii that serve 
gracefully when once their pride and rage is con- 
quered. The struggle and crisis of the morning 
only bound us more nearly to the river. O blue- 
spectacled Gunning! the dream-languor of our 
river is not passionless sloth, but the profundity 
of passion. AndI pray Athor, the Queen of the 


West, and the lady of Lovers, that so may be charac-~ 


tered the many winding courses of your life. 


A DAY-DREAM. 


For the dream-days dawn, lotus-eating days of 
faith in the poets as the only practical people, 
because all the world is poetry—of capitulation to 
Bishop Berkely, and confession that only we exist, 
and the rest is sheer seeming—when thought is 


arduous, and reading wasteful, and the smuke of © 
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the chibouque scarcely aérial enough—days that dis- 
solve the world in light. ‘The azure air and azure 
water mingle. We float in rosy radiance through 
which waves the shore—a tremulous opacity. 

In the Arabian Night days of life, come haunt- 
ingly vague desires to make the long India voyage. 
The pleasant hiatus in actual life—the musing 
monotony of the day—the freedom of the imagina- 
tion on a calm sea, under a cloudless sky—the far 
floatings before trade-winds—the strange shores 
embowered with tropical luxuriance, and an ex- 
haustless realm of new experience, are the forms 
and fascination of that longing. 

But the Nile more fairly realizes that dream- 
voyage. The blank monotony of sea and sky is 
relieved here by the tranquil, ever-varying, grace- 
ful shores, the constant panorama of a life new to 
the eye, oldest to the mind, and associations unique 
in history. The palms, the desert, the fair fertility 
of unfading fields, mosques, minarets, camels, the 
broad beauty of the tranced river—these-unsphere 
us, were there no Thebes, no Sphinx, no Memnon, 
Pyramids, or Karnak, no simple traditions of Scrip- 
ture, and wild Arabian romances—the sweetest 
stories of our reading. 

In the early morning, flocks of water-birds are 
ranged along the river—herons, kingfishers, fla- 
mingoes, ducks, ibis—a motley multitude in the 
shadows of the high, clay banks, or on the low, 
sandy strips. They spread languid wings, and 
sail snowily away. e sun strikes them into 
splendor. They float and fade, and are lost in the 
brilliance of the sky. Under the sharp, high rocks, 
at the doors of their cliff retreats, sit eogely the 
cormorants, and meditate the passing Howadiji. 
Like larger birds reposing, shine the sharp sails 
of boats near or far. Their images strike deep 


into the water and tremble away. 


Then come the girls and women to the water- 
side, bearing jars upon their heads. On the sum- 
mit of the bank they walk erect. and stately, profile- 
drawn against the sky. Bending and plashing, and 
playing in the water, with little jets of laugh that 
would brightly flash, if we could see them, they 
fill their jars, and in a long file recede and disap- 
we among the palms. Over the brown mud vil- 

ges the pigeons cvo and fly, and hang by hun- 
dreds upon the clumsy towers built for them, and 
a long pause of sun and silence follows. 

Presently turbaned Abraham with flowing gar- 
ment and snowy beard, leaning upon his staff, 
passes with Sarah along the green path on the 
river’s edge towards Memphis and King Pharaoh. 
On the opposite desert lingers Hagar with Ishmael, 
pausing, and looking back. 

The day deepens, calmer is the calm. It is noon, 
and magnificent Dendereh stands inland on the desert 
edge of Libya, a temple of rare preservation, of 
Isis-headed columns, with the same portrait of 
Cleopatra upon the walls—a temple of silence, 
with dark chambers cool from the sun, and the 
aculptures in cabinet squares upon the wall. Let 
it float by, no more than a fleeting picture forever. 
It is St. Valentine’s Day, but they are harvesting 
upon the shores, resting awhile now till the sun is 
sloping. The shadeless Libyan and Arabian kigh- 
lands glare upontheburning sun. The slow Sakias 
sing and sigh. The palms are moveless as iz the 
backgrounds of old pictures. To our eyes it is 

rpetual picture slowly changing. The shore 
ines melt into new forms, other, yet the same. 
We know not if we wake or sleep, so dream-like 
exquisite is either sleeping o: waking. 





NILE NOTES OF AN: HOWADSI. 


The afternoon declines as we drift slowly under 
Aboofayda with a soft south wind. Its cliffs are 
like masses of old masonry, and wheeling hawks 
swoop downward to its sharp, bold peaks. Dueks 
are diving in the dark water of its shadow. The 
white radiance of the noon is more -rosily tinged. 
Every form is fairer in the westering light. We 
left y hemes yesterday, at evening we saw its many 
minarets ‘fade in the dark of the hills, like the 
strains of arabesqued Arabian songs dying in the 
twilight, and at dusk a solitary jackal prowled 
stealthily along the shore. Joseph's brethren pass 
with camels and asses, to buy corn in Egypt. 
Geese in arrowy flight pierce the profound repose 
of the sky. Golden gloom gathers in the palm- 
groves. Among the scaled trunks, like columns 
of a temple, passes a group of girls attending Pha- 
raoh’s daughter. Shall we reach the shore before 
her, and find the young Moses, Nile-nursed with 
the sweet sound of calmly flowing waters, and the 
sublime silence of the sky? 

The sun sets far over Libya. He colors the 
death of the desert, as he tinges the live sea in his 
setting. Dark upon the molten west, in waving, 
rounding lines, the fading flights of birds are yet 
traced, seeking the rosy south, or following the 
sun. The day dies divinely as it lived. Primeval 
silence surrounded us al] the time. What life and 
sound we saw and heard no more jarred the 
silence, than the aurora lights the night. What 
a wild myth is wind! ind—wind, what is 
wind? 

The dazzling moon succeeds, and the night is 
only a day more delicate. A solitary phantom 
barque glides singing past—its sail as dark below 
as above, twin-winged in air and water. Whither, 
whither, ye ghostly mariners? Why so sad your 
singing? Why so languid-weary the slow plash 
of oars? 

The moon in rising glows over Antinoé, under 
whose palms we float, and in the warm hush of the 
evening we see again, and now for the first time 
perfectly, the rounded ripeness of those lips, the 
divinely drooping lid, the matted curls clinging 
moist and close around the head and neck—the 
very soul of southern Antinous breathed over the 
Nile. The moon, striking the water, paves so 
golden a path to the shore that imagination glides 
along the dream, fades in Arabia, and, gaining the 
Tigris—for the last time, incensed reader !—pays 
court to the only caliph, and is entertained in that 
west-winded, rose-odored street, which the loves 
and lovers of the caliph know. 

—Or only the stars shine. Strange that, ina 
land where stars shine without the modesty of 
mist, women veil their faces. Clearly Mohammed 
received his inspired leaves in a star-screened cave, 
and not in the full face of heaven. But let him 
still suspended be, for dimly glancing among the 
palms, silverly haloed by the stars that loved his 
manger—behold the young child and his mother, 
with Joseph leading the ass, flying into the 
land ! , 

Tarry under the stars till morning, if you will, 
seeing the pictures that earliest fancy saw, dream- 
ing the dreams that make life worth the living. 
The midnight will be only weirder than the noon, 
not more rapt. Come, commander, spread that 
civan into a bed. Galleries of fairest fame are not 
all Raphaels, yet justly deserve their name, and so 
does our river life. 

Good night, pacha, the day was dreamier than 
your dreamiest dream. 





THE FIFTH GOSPEL. 


From the Christian Register. 
THE FIFTH GOSPEL. 


Tuere is a class of persons who profess not to 
be disbelievers in the worship of God, who are yet 
very averse to worshipping Him in any but their 
own way. Institutions sanctioned by the support 
of many centuries are held to interfere with the 
spontaneousness of religious emotion. Forms of 
devotion, which at the worst have been preserved 
so long only because the ingenuity of men has been 
able to devise none that are better on the whole, 
are rejected as an irksome bondage on the soul’s 
aspiration. These persons are the avowed and 
everlasting advocates of the spirit as against the 
letter, not merely of the spirit as greater than the 
letter; and so they would refuse to clothe the 
spirit in any letter at all. They by no means allow 
themselves to be atheists. They would esteem 
themselves grossly injured if they were called in- 
fidels. They make no verbal denial of God or of 
Christ. Indeed, by a self-confidence which gener- 
ally attends an exceptional position, or attitude of 
dissent, they rather claim a monopoly of spiritu- 
ality, looking down with contempt or compassion 
on what they call the dull victims of superstition, 
or the hypocritical performers of a lie. Let us 
look at some of the main articles of their vaunted 
creed. 

First, they believe in God. But it is a God 
who dwells within nature, not above it; who 
hides Himself in laws of attraction, affinity, cause 
and effect, growth and decay—but does not wield 
them. He is a God who dwells in the light of set- 
ting suns, and the poetic mysteries of midnight. 
Now he is beauty; then he is intellect ; then he 
is humanity ; then he is the universe. He is not 


a God to be prayed to, otherwise than as a Stoic 


might pray. He is not a God to be confided in, 
save as a Fatalist confides in Destiny. He is not a 
God to be trusted, save as the engineer trusts in 
the bolts and levers of his machine, or the wrecker 
in the tides. He is the God of seasons, of splen- 
dors, of order, of instinct, of laws—in one word, of 
nature. Or rather, he is seasons, splendor, order, 
instinct, law, nature. He is not the Father. He 
is the grand Somewhat. He is the glorious Inane. 
He is Proteus. He is Pan. And our believer is 
a Pantheist—prayerless, self-relying, stubborn and 
one day or another comfortless. 

Secondly, these persons’believe in Christ. Not 
believing in him on historical grounds, they yet 
more than others make him an historical person- 
age. Jesus lived and died as others of our mor- 
tal race have lived and died. He was a Hebrew 
ey of uncommon natural powers. His greatness 
ay in his wisdom; his wisdom was the fruit of 
his virtue ; his virtue resulted from his superior 
self-culture. Rare purity of life gave him his 
insight into truth ; a fine human organization gave 
him his purity of life. Fables flocked about this 
hero of a rude age, and mischievous myths con- 
trived to take up his history out of the range of 
ordinary events. Dismissing whatever has been 
told or written of him which taxes wonder too 
heavily, transcends experience, or baffles explana- 
tion, our friends are ready to appropriate so much 
of the record as will not disturb a dignified incre- 
dulity nor impose the irksome restrains of authority 
on any license of speculation. What a Christol- 
ogy is this! 

Another article of their creed is a belief in the 
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Christian Church. But the church is beautiful ia 
their eyes just in proportion as it forgets its orig- 
inal constitution. It is venerable, according malt 
denies its whole Past. It is precious, according as. 
it repudiates what was committed by its Founder 
to its trust. It is interesting, according as it 
refines away to the vanishing point all the deep, 
strong lines that have marked its limits. It is re- 
spectable, according as it drops.and contemns the 
ordinances that were appointed by its Head to be 
the instruments of its ministry and the body of ite 
life. Yet our friends might, or they might not, 
despise the vulgar name of Come Outers! ; 

Scattered over the country, in not very incon- 
siderable numbers, are the sentimentalists and 
pseudo-philosophers, the theoretic phalansterians 
and practical intensified individualities, the s; 
lative reformers and amateur poets, the dismal 
young men that account for professional failures by 
the enormous un-harmonies of a false and abnormal 
society, and the ‘‘ impressible’’ maidens—who pro- 
fess the profoundly spiritual system, of which the 
above is a hasty outline. We beg their pardon (as 
well as our readers’) for calling itasystem. They 
would recoil from that word as the total fallacy, 
the final abomination. We ought to say the unsys- 
tem. They are a portion of mortal discipline, that 
should undoubtedly be borne cheerfully, with forti- 
tude and resignation. Until it shall please Provi- 
dence to grant them modesty, piety and sense, or, we 
were about to say, after a venerable Boston minister 
of old time, praying for rulers of bad politics, ‘‘ gen- 
tly remove them by death,”’ it becomes all good Chris- 
tians to be patient under them as with unseasonable 
vivacity, or corns. Their dialect is Carlylese. 
Their object is the infinite. They are always in 
pursuit of their ‘‘ sphere,’’ and when not most un- 
reasonably happy in bringing nothing to pass, they 
are vonianioutty miserable Micawbers, because 
nothing has ‘‘ turned up.”’ They embitter the dis- 
content of their idleness by railing at the hum- 
drum world that goes about its business. They 
aggravate the emptiness of unbeliet, by railing at 
faith.. They remedy the general irreligion, by 
dropping prayer altogether. They relieve the 
ennui of the week, by being specially and scrupu- 
lously vacant on the Sabbath. An Emersonian 
lecture is the gospel of to-day. Nothing will do 
for worship but the woods. And a clump of hem- 
lock trees is the only respectable church. 

It is a transition stage. Some men and women 
are a long time, to be sure, in getting through it. 
But a great many, as their minds ripen, as their 
characters consolidate, as their survey gains 
breadth, their souls depth, and their experience 
proportion, look back upon it with a feeling akin to 
shame, if not remorse. At any rate, they are glad 
and grateful to escape from its morbid conceits, and 
to come out into the healthy liberty of an evangel- 
ical faith. With a certain period in the history 
of the mind there comes a notion that it is smart to 
be a little sceptical. Half-grown intellects suppose 
that the more doubts they can raise, the finer their 
understanding, and the more comprehensive their 
spirit. They affect to be prophets of things as 
they should be, by complaining of things as the 
are. They fancy it is noble and generous to tal 
superciliously, of ‘‘ conventional rules,’ ‘“ rigid 
forms,”’ ‘narrow prejudices.” Let them have 
their talk out ; it is a little stale and flat, but when 





it is over, it is over for good. Newly fledged 
birds must make a few foolish sallies into the air. 
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By and bye they poise themselves on a steadier 
wing, and gain a firmer flight. 

After all, the world must come back to the old, 
everlasting gospel. There is no abiding, satisfy- 
ing comfort, beyond its benignant fold. The ripest 
wisdom comes back, in the spirit of a little child, 
to Bethlehem. All feet must be weary till the 
turn and travel towards Calvary. The end of all 
the loftiest research, like the beginning, is faith in 
the divine Son of God. Let the young woman 
take up the solemn burdens of wife and mother, 
and the poor, flimsy gossamer of esthetic fancies, 
or the old maxims of natural religion, suffice no 
longer ; she must lay her beating temples, and rest 
her aching heart, on the bosom of her Lord Jesus 
Christ. She must consecrate the living child, or 
commend the dying one, to him who is Mediator, 
Intercesssor, Redeemer, and who has brought life 
and immortality to light. Let the earnest man 
strive with calamity, with temptation, with hard, 
resisting realities; let the life of his affections 
meantime deepen, and the mysteries of Heaven 
draw near and break in upon the order and security 
of his home; and unless a wild, or obstinate, or 
thoughtless habit of unbelieving speculations has 
drifted him into latitudes too far away from peace 
to admit of return, he will find that discipleship to 
Christ is his manliest dignity, devout conviction of 
sinful dependence the acutest philosophy, humble 
leaning on the Father’s love the noblest courage, 
and faith in the Cross the most blessed security 
of the spirit. 





From Fraser’s Magazine. 
GRAVES BY THE SEA-SIDE. 
THE CEMETERY. 


Wuart say the brown leaves gently falling ? 

Here lie the blest. 
What say the breezes softly sighing ? 

They are at rest. 
What say the restless waves below them ? 

Keen was the fight. 
What say the bold rocks upward towering ? 

Paith was their might. 
What say the purple flowerets glowing ? 

Bravely they bled. 
What say the bright skies meg o’er them? 

ome for the dead. 


THE GRAVE OF THE SHIPWRECKED. 
We leave thee here alone, 
With none to weep and moan; 
Stranger, o’er thy sad doom, 
Save the roaring billow, 
Thy cold death-bed’s pillow, 
And the night’s dreary gloom! 


We found thee on our shore; 

And thy rigid features bore 
Death’s pale well-known seal. 

The wind howled o’er thee, 

The crow’s beak touched thee; 
But thou could’st not feel. 


Unknown to us thy former tale; 
Nought was there on thy visage pale 
Of glory or of shame. 
In silence we interr’d thee; 
Sadly we have given thee 
A grave without a name! 


Perhaps some dear ones watch afar, 
E’en by the light of evening star, 

To welcome thee with gladness. 
And they look and say, ‘‘ To-morrow,”’ 
Till their eyes grow dim with sorrow, 

And hope is lost in sadness, 





GRAVES BY THE SEA-SIDE. 


Afflicted ones, lift up your eyes, 

His home is there, above the skies, 
What sleeps in dust is dust. 

But one there is, mighty to save, 

Who watches o’er his lonely grave; 
In him put ye your trust. 


THE IDIOT’S GRAVE. 


And would you know why thistles grow 
Upon this weed-clad grave? ° 
And why ’tis placed where north winds blow, 
And green boughs never wave? 
She was a sickly orphan child 
Who sleeps beneath this stone; 
Helpless and weak, this maiden mild 
Stood in the world alone. 


An idiot girl! she was alone 
In solitude complete; 
For e’en ’mongst children there was none 
To make her blank path sweet. 
And so she wandered by the sea, 
And listened to the wind, 
And joined in its wild melody, 
Singing with vacant mind. 


A burden was she to the poor, 
Who sometimes gave her bread; 

Or let her sleep within their door, 
Half wishing she were dead. 

They made her at her needle ply, 
But much she lackéd skill; 

And her fingers moved wearily, 
The irksome task to fill. 


**T will not come again,’’ she said, 
One morning as she went; 

And by the sea-side onward sped, 
Till her slight strength was spent. 

Hour after hour passed swiftly by, 
Yet she returned not 

At night—her senseless frame to: lie 
In the rough peasant’s cot. 


A fisher, passing the next day, 
Espied her on the sand; 

At eve returning the same way, 
Still saw her on the strand. 
The calm tide had washed over 

Her body as it lay; 
But the hapless idiot rover 
Resisted not its sway. 


Now on that cold and pallid face 
A smile of heaven was seen; 
There was no longer any trace 
Of the lorn wretch she ’d been. 
Doubtless her mind had seen the light 
As her worn spirit fled; 
And on her lone and darksome night 
Her God his ray had shed. 


THE BABY’S GRAVE. 
One Sunday at the font, sweet babe, the next we laid 


ee here; 
We wore no mournful black for thee, we shed no bitter 
tear; 
The white waves dancing gladly, and the birds with 
songs So gay, 
They — to make us understand it was a festive 
y: 


The gentle shepherd bent his gaze upon his wander- 


ing sheep; 

Within his arms he took that lamb; ‘‘ Nay, mother, 
do not weep; 

Around the earthly fold are wolves, but he is safe 
with me. 

Shall he not come ??’—She smiled and said, ‘* With 
thee, good Lord, with thee.’’ H. E, 





AUSTRIA RESURGENS. 


From the Spectator, 22 Feb. 
AUSTRIA RESURGENS. 


Austria is reéstablishing an empire, and extend- 
ing it until it shall reach from the Baltic to the 
Adriatic, from the Euxine to the: Atlantic; and 
Lord Palmerston is in activity : a junction of events 
not a little alarming for the cause of peace and 
progress. 

The most obvious result of the Dresden Confer- 
ence is, to set up the Germanic Confederation and 
the old Diet, with a wider and stronger grasp; 
Austria being still paramount. The confederation 
is to take in, not only German states, but also the 
states not German pertaining to the confederated 
powers—that is, Hungary with the Sclavonian and 
Adriatic provinces, and the Lombardo-Venetian 
kingdom. This is to reconsolidate the Austrian 
Empire under the guarantee of the entire German 
Confederation. Each section of German royalty 
brings its whole resources to the common stock, 
but the proportion of gain to each is very different. 
The smaller states are proportionately smaller than 
they have ever been, and the next step will be to 
absorb some of those private sovereign estates into 
one or other of the larger powers. The Prussian 
king regains his place in the Diet, with nominally 
augmented influence; but he has exchanged the 
confidence, the affection, and support of his people, 
which might have raised him to be the leading man 
in continental Europe, for a fallacious promotion 
amongst its ‘‘ legitimate’? princes: we can only 
estimate his loss by seeing the overwhelming gain 
of Austria. The two secondary powers of Bavaria 
and Saxony will acquire a support against Prussia, 
of whom they were jealous; the kings acquire an 
enormous guarantee against their own subjects ; 
and, if they behave themselves as faithful lieuten- 
ants of Austria, they may hereafter be paid by 
being allowed to absorb the smaller states. Hence- 
forward, their hopes will depend on their being 
faithful lieutenants to the power paramount. 

With respect to Austria, the territorial consoli- 
dation is the smallest part of her gain. She ac- 
quires not only the aforesaid lieutenants, but also 
the absolute right to the power of using the troops 
of the confederation against any part of her vast 
dominions; in other words, while she can lend 
Italian and Hungarian troops to Saxony or Bavaria, 
even as she lent troops to the petty Elector of 
Hesse-Cassel, she can turn the troops of ‘ Ger- 
many’? upon Hungary or Italy ; that is, the em- 
peror and his cabinet, sitting in Vienna, have ac- 

uired the formal right to turn Austria upon 
y mead and Germany upon Austria, at pleasure. 
History has never yet, perhaps, exhibited the com- 
bination of a power so vast with one so managéable 
to the hand. 

What are the other states of Europe doing !— 
Of that we know nothing. We do not know even 
what England is doing. It seems, however, that 
Lord Palmerston is taking some part in these 
** transactions’’—that is the official, neutral, color- 
less phrase; and that he is entering protests and 
caveats. Now we have before witnessed this sort 
of activity on. Lord Palmerston’s part, and the past 
has made us regard it as a portent ominous for the 
= and liberty of Europe. We have seen him 
ecture Austria about her treatment of the Italian 
provinces, with a great parade of * spirit:’’ it was 
well understood that Austria at that time would 
gladly have accepted the good offices of England ; 


and if our foreign secretary had been less the-| 
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atrically ‘ liberal,’? and more justly practical, the 
good offices of England might really have secured 
a decided step for constitutionalism in Italy ; but 
Lord Palmerston blustered, Austria took offence, 
Italy exceeded her powers, and the upshot is, that 
the giant grasp of ‘‘the Stranger’’ is locked on 
Italy with redoubled force. e have uniformly 
seen similar effects—uniformly seen one of the 
cleverest diplomatists in Europe so contrive, that 
the result has been the very opposite of that for 
which he professed to work. tie ‘* protested’’ on 
behalf of Hungary, and Hungary was reconquered ; 
he ‘‘ sympathized”’ with Sicily, whereby Sicily 
was drawn out to rebel, and was easily subdued ; 
he sent Lord Minto to encourage Italy, and Italy is 
where we see her, parted between Austria and 
Naples and the tools of either: Lord Minto, by the 
by, was also to effect an understanding with the 
Pope on behalf of England, and we have the 
present wretched fracas. Lord Palmerston made 
an appearance of standing up for Schleswig-Hol- 
stein, and ultimately he backs Denmark. In 
Greece he took measures, high-handed but we can- 
not say high-minded, to strengthen ‘ British influ- 
ence,”’ and British influence is effectually driven 
forth. It is always the same. He protests and 
lectures in the most liberal sense, and the result 
is ever absolutist. We learn from the Hanover 
Gazette that he is now interfering: he has sent a 
note to the cabinets of Vienna and Berlin, remind- 
ing them that the settlement of Europe in 1815 
was not effected by the sole spontaneous concur- 
rence of the German princes alone, and that it was 
one principle of that settlement to include in the 
German confederation only German States ; and he 
asks for explanations. Are we wrong in regarding 
this proceeding as a portent that the Austrian 
scheme will be carried out? 

There are other circumstances of great suspicion. 
The journals who adhere to Downing Street are 
taking the lead in denouncing the scheme, and in 
presuming that it will fail. The only whig paper 
treats this result as a disappointment to those or- 
gans of the press here which stood by our “ an- 
cient ally ;” and we are to understand that the 
Austrian policy in England is anti-ministerial. 
Is itso? The journal that has attached itself to 
the Foreign Office throws doubt on the accomplish- 
ment of the scheme. We are thus to suppose that 
the ministerial policy is opposed to Austria, and 
that the opposition will be successful ; and by cre- 
ating that impression abroad, the doubts or fears 
of the English public are to be disarmed. A pre- 
sumption is also thrown out that France will resist 


this encroachment of Austria ; now who knows any 


such thing? The idea is prevalent in this country, 
that the prince president, from whom the National 
Assembly withholds money, finds aid elsewhere, 
and is not adverse to Russian influence. 

Another remarkable sign in the horizon is the 
contumacy of the Egyptian pacha against his mas- 
ter the sultan; who is now threatened on every 
side—by Austrian encroachment, by the insidious 
turbulencies of Pansclavonian Greece, by the old- 
standing march of Russia, and by the new menace 
in Egypt. Turkey, alas for her! is the faithful 
ally of ngland; and of course Lord Palmerston 
will ‘‘ protest’’ on her behalf. 

But there is a greater one than Austria in all 
these movements ; Russia has been the sustainer 
and prompter of Austrian counsels and actions 
throughout. Her share in these latest ‘* transac- 
tions’? we do not know; we see that there is a 
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conspiracy somewhere, and that a new partition of 
Europe is going forward ; we do not know the re- 
lation of the European governments to each other— 
we do not know who are antagonists, who accom- 
plices, and shall not know until the scheme is 
consummated. We see that Lord Palmerston's 
protesting note was written nearly three months 
ago—has he had any explanations since’ So far 
as appears to the world, the intervening time. has 
only served to develop the Austrian project. , 

The ablest jockey will sometimes run a race not 
to win; the ablest accomplice of the swell mob is 
chosen to play the part of indignant rescuer. We 
have seen, in large works of carpentry, one man 
striking with his hammer at a post, while another 
looked like an opponent, for he struck on the op- 
posite side; the one was driving in the nail, the 
other clenching it. 


From the Spectator, Week ending 22 Feb. 


Austria continues to augment the number of 
regiments in the provinces of Lombardy and Ven- 
ice ; the reason assigned is the reéstablishment of 
**order”’ in Germany, and the claims of the Ger- 
man populations to be relieved from the quartering 
of regiments moved thither from Italy. This 
would be more plausible if it did not happen too 
that Austrian troops are concentrated on the Ticino, 
military hospitals and magazines established at 
Pavia, while the official newspaper at Vienna de- 
nounces the ‘‘ revolutionary’’ proceedings of the 
Praneien government as amounting to a casus 

li. 

In the direction of Switzerland a still more un- 
equivocal demonstration is about to be made. 
Austria and Prussia propose to abrogate all the 
recent changes ix thé constitution of the Helvetic 
Confederation, and to reéstablish Prussia in the 
possession of the principality of Neufchatel. These 
measures are to be effected by a federal army of 
occupation, to which Austria and Prussia will fur- 
nish contingents of 35,000 men each, Bavaria and 
Wiirtemberg one of 20,000, and the other German 
states one of 10,000. 

Of some importance as connected with the move- 
ments is an intimation in the Austrian Correspond- 
ence, that Austria and Prussia contemplate the 
establishment of a military line extending from 
Rastadt to Dusseldorf, of which Frankfort and 
Mayence are to be the central points. The Sar- 
dinian frontier is menaced; the occupation of 
Switzerland is decreed ; and a military cordon is to 
be drawn along the Rhine, from the Danube to the 
North Sea, to mark the line of demarcation be- 
tween the monarchical countries of Europe and 
those which their princes abandon to popular forms 
of government. The resuscitated holy alliance 
will tolerate no popular encroachments east of the 
Gulf of Genoa po the mouth of the Ems. 

The constitutional states have at last taken the 
alarm. Sardinia and Switzerland can do little 
more than express their fears. The French gov- 
ernment have protested against the admission of 
the Hungarian, Sclavonic, and Italian possessions 
of Austria into the Germanic confederation, on 
the ground that the confederation was established 
in 1815 by the great Earopean Powers in congress, 
and can only be abrogated or changed by their joint 
consent. Considerable reinforcements are also said 
to have been sent by the Toulon steamers to Rome, 
with a view to put the French army there again on 
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a war footing. Lord Palmerston too has taken the 
field with a protest. 


From the Daily News, 20 Feb. 


We have been all along for resistance, moral 
resistance, to the advance of the military and des- 
pee principle, and of the powers which upheld it. 

here was a time when we might have -rescued 
Sicily, and might have saved Rome. Had we 
dor* so, we should not have Wiseman and Cullen 
strangling us at home, and we should not now be 
entering protests against Austrians swallowing 
Italy into a new German empire. We did none 
of these things, however. We allowed Italy to be 
reconquered and its liberties to be extinguished. In 
Germany we took no active or efficient part on be- 
half of the constitutional states against the despotic 
ones. We silently assisted and applauded the 
progress of that reaction which has swept constitu- 
tional government from Europe ; and, having done 
so, there is no longer a policy or a necessity for our 
cavilling and quarrelling with the mass of allied 
despotism, that new holy alliance, which we per- 
mitted to be formed. 

That triple alliance of despots may, indeed, not 
love us, or may not regard England with affection 
or its freedom with equanimity. It will, probably, 
increase towards our merchants the severity of 
fiscal prohibition, and towards our travellers the 
suspicion of the police. But it will not make war 
upon England, or provoke it. The despotic alli- 
ance is now master of Europe. We have not 
interfered to prevent it obtaining that mastery, and 
the best thing we can do is now not to interfere with 
their retention of it. Retain it long they cannot. 
For military governments can found nothing. The 
people of Germany and the people of Italy will 
watch the opportunity to emancipate themselves. 
But in the mean time all we have to do is to remain 
passive spectators of events, which we cannot hast- 
en and cannot control. 

Of all the absurdities that we could possibly com- 
mit, the greatest would certainly be that of keeping 
up armaments in maritime or military force, which 
we otherwise did not require, merely because of the 
unsatisfactory state of the continent. The conti- 
nent has nothing to say to us, nor we to the conti- 
nent. Amidst the millions of armed men that are 
now eating up the produce of Europe, any little 
army that Britain could employ would be but an 
insignificant detachment. Let us avoid all contact, 
and their rulers can have no cause of quarrel 
with us. 

The cause that is now alleged. for entangling 
England in the politics of Europe, is that Austria, 
our pet Austria, has had the audacity to propose 
including Lombardy in the Germanic Empire. 
Now, what on earth is it to us, whether she does 
or not? Austria is mistress of Lombardy, and the 
Times tells us she has a legitimate right to be so. 
If so, can it prevent Austria from concluding a 
treaty of alliance offensive and defensive between 
two portions of her own dominions! 0, but, 
argues the Times, what we object to is, that Lom- 
bardy should form part of the same vast empire 
with Prussia. But what has the Times been ham- 
mering at for the last two years but to solder Aus- 
tria and Prussia into one, to get Prussia to fling 
away her liberal aims and constitutional tendencies, 
in order to unite with Austria on the principle of 
one federal despotism? This accomplished, as it 
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has been accomplished under the patronage of the 
Times, does it not instantly follow that to all pur- 
of military strength and political alliance 
mbardy and Brandenburg are one? Perma- 
nently one they are not, and never can be, for this 
good reason, that Prussia and Austria with such 
divergent interest never can be one. The uniting 
them in the bonds of a federation is merely so 
much waste paper, for such federation cau never, 
in the event of an European war, make two such 
eat powers feel identicatlv or act fraternally. 
he force of parchment will never tie Buda, Milan, 
and Berlin together. The project is as idle as the 
Abbe St. Pierre’s notion of universal peace. 

We can see, therefore, no cause for England in- 
terfering in anything that it may please the good 
people at Frankfort to devise touching the connec- 
tion of North Italy with Germany. Italy can 
never reach a normal, a happy, or free state, till 
the Austrians are kicked out of it. And the more 
injustice they work, the more tyranny they inflict, 
the surer and the sooner will that day come. The 
including Lombardy amongst the circles of the 
German empire will but add to the numbers of 
foreign: faces and masters who Jord it in the streets 
and offices of Italian states. And that, instead of 
giving strength, will but add weakness to the 
fragile state of Austrian supremacy. 

The French may feel nettled at this, and may 
remonstrate, if it so please them. But we main- 
tain that England, especially after the quiet and 
submissive part England has played of late, has no 
claim nor right now to become remonstrant. 
Neither do we see that John Bull can be called 
upon to pay one more pound to the sum of military 
estimates, because it pleases Prince Schwarzenberg 
that Lombardy should appear as part of the Ger- 
man confederation in the next edition of the Alma- 
pac of Gotha. 


From the Spectator, 22 Feb. 

The clergy reserves in Canada, so long the bane 
of that province, have at last been resigned to the 
uncontrolled disposal of the local legislature. Earl 
Grey takes care, however, that there shall be no 
mistake as to the temper in which he performs this 
act of justice. In the despatch which conveys to 
Lord Elgin the intimation of the final decision of 
the imperial ministers on this point, the governor- 
Gopal te earnestly requested to ‘* further inform 
the House of Assembly,” that ‘* her majesty’s serv- 
ants greatly regret that a subject of so much diffi- 
culty as the clergy reserves should have again been 
brought under discussion.’’ Moliére’s heroes, 
when they are cudgelled into doing something they 
dislike, do it with a smirk, as if it were matter of 
choice ; but Earl Grey makes a wry face to express 
the strength of the obstinacy that has been drubbed 
out of him. Lord Grey states that the question 
of the clergy reserves, ‘‘ is one so exclusively affect- 
ing the people of Canada, that its decision ought 
not to be withdrawn from the provincial legisla- 
ture ;”? and alleges that this is ‘‘ the principle on 
which her majesty’s government have always held 
that the government of Canada ought to be con- 
ducted.”’ ‘* Always since the rebellion,”’ he should 
have said. The moral of this and all other con- 
cessions to. the Canadians is, that colonists may get 
anything from the Colonial Office provided that they 
can only frighten it. Might is right in Downing 
Street. It is for the advantage of the colonies, 
though not exactly for the honor of the mother- 
country, that this should be known. 
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From the Examiner, 22 Feb. 
THE FOREIGN CRUSADE AGAINST FREEDOM. 


We all know the fable of the monkey, the cat, 
and the roasted chestnuts, and there are few who 
have not seen illustrations of it, both in private and 
political life ; but we doubt if the farce has ever 
been more impudently played than at this moment 
by Russia, with Austria and the free states of con- 
tinental Europe. And then the Joud purrings and 
valiant tail-waggings of that full-grown tabby, 
Schwartzenberg! just as if the fun were all his 
own. Poor puss! how long will it be befure we 
hear it wailing its burnt paws? 

When the Emperor of Russia issued his mani- 
festo previous to making war on Hungary, in 
which he expressed his determination to restore 
order in Europe, it was evident enough that his 
intertion was to strangle liberty wherever he could 
reach it. Hungary subdued, and Austria restored 
to the sham semblance of integrity which suited the 
views of Russia, he was now enabled to carry ou 
the crusade against human liberty so auspiciously 
began. Some symptoms of adhesion to the tabooed 
doctrines having broken out in Prussia, that power 
was to be the second victim; and Austria was to 
play the executioner, Russia promising to protect 

er rear from the attacks of domestic foes. But 
Prussia, placed in a false position by the ambition, 
treachery, and weakness of her sovereign, was 
obliged to relinquish the contest without a blow. 
She was unable to rest on justice for support, and 
unwilling to trust herself to popular enthusiasm for 

rotection. But to have conquered and humiliated 

russia was not sufficient. Prussia had only flirted 
with liberty, but some of the smailer states had 
fallen over head and ears in love, while the neigh- 
boring countries of Switzerland and Piedmont had 
positively wedded ‘‘ for better or worse’’ into that 
equivocal family. To break off the wooing with 
the smaller states, and to divorce Switzerland and 
Piedmont, is a task still tobe accomplished. With 
the smaller states of Germany the Congress of 
Dresden will find a means of dealing ; and now 
that the influence of Prussia has been crushed by 
her self-degradation, the rest of the arrangement 
will involve no great difficulty. The bad faith ot 
most of the petty princes, and the real difficulties 
which exist in discovering any form of confederat- 
ive government, which, while it confers sufficient 
strength on the central executive power, shall leave 
a due share of independence to its individual mem- 
bers, will probably more than suffice to enable 
Austria to effect an arbitrary settlement, and to 
subject all Germany to as dull and hopeless a des- 
potism as Russia herself could devise. 

In the mean time dispositions are already made 
for further efforts. Austria has marched her troops 
into various parts of Germany, and occupied im- 
portant strategetic points. Hamburgh and the sea- 
ports of Holstein are in her hands, Radstadt is 
about to receive a strong garrison, and the fortresses 
of the Rhine are fully manned. A large army of 
Austrians and Prussians are about to be collected 
on the frontiers of Switzerland ; no less than forty 
thousand Austrians are concentrated along the 
borders of Piedmont ; while the official organs of 
the Austrian ministry have already protested 
strongly that such nests of revolution as these two 
countries have become ought no longer to be suf- 
fered to exist in the centre of Europe. The 
opinion has been even openly expressed that meag- 
ures must be taken to reduce them to the Russian 
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standard of sound government, and poor, greedy 
Prussia is inveigled into the crusade by the promise 
that Neufchatel shall be again compelled to recog- 
nize her sovereignty and obey her will. 

Nor has Austria been negligent of her own 
interests while obeying the behests of her master. 
The plan to which we have so often alluded of 
uniting the non-German provinces of Austria to the 
German confederation, is said to have been assented 
to by Russia and Prussia, and to be on the eve of 
adoption. 

But at last the French, startled in the midst of 
their own petty and contemptible quarrels by the 
magnitude of the danger, begin to show symptoms 
of fear, which it is just probable may yet grow to 
energetic opposition. This is but a chance, how- 
ever. There was a time when an insolent look 
from Austria would have stilled every trace of 
intestine feud in France, and united all her parties. 
But it is now by no means certain that we may not 
find in Frenchmen the allies and well-wishers of 
the oldest foe of France. Will legitimist and 
Romanist be patriot enough to reject the triumph 
of absolutist and jesuitical Austria! Will Orleanist 
contend against the so-called restorers of order, the 
enemies of anarchy, whose influence might again 
open out to him the road to place and power. 

ho will answer for Bonapartist dazzled by 
specious promises of imperial glory, and revenge 
on perfide Albion? And who will doubt that sans- 
culotte, true to his principles, would gladly take 
part in any kind of warlike crusade that might 
promise to furnish himself in the confusion with 
somebody’s else’s culotte gratis? England, indeed, 
as we have reason to believe, protested some time 
ago; and tried, though in vain, to arouse the 
attention of France to the approaching danger. 
That protest has since been again repeated. But 
England is not in a condition to resort with due 
effect to such remonstrances. She is too busy 
with her own affairs to lay any wholesome ‘‘ pres- 
sure from without” on the minister charged with 
her foreign policy; and to act with energy is 
therefore not within his power, however much he 
may desire it. 

The Times, appearing to censure Austria that it 
may better advocate the cause it pretends to depre- 
ciate, has not stated fairly the facts of the case. 


The extension of the federal rights of Germany to 
Hungary, Gallicia, and the Lower Danube, as well as 
to Posen and East Prussia, would unquestionably 
strengthen the whole barrier of eastern Europe against 
the danger of a Russian invasion, and give to Austria 
and Prussia point d’appui in the west rather than 
upon their eastern confines. So far, then, we believe 
that the proposal for the incorporation of the prov- 
inces we have just named in the federal body would 
call forth no remonstrance or objection from the 
cabinets of western Europe, and might have been 
effected without opposition. But when it was found 
that the Austrian plan positively included the imperial 
dominions in Italy, as well as the provinces to the 
north and east, the question assumed a graver as- 
pect. 


Now, we have reason to believe that the union 
of Lombardy to the German confederation was 
either never proposed, or, if proposed, would be 
given up without much difficulty. The commercial 
union, too, mixed up by the with the polit- 
ical union, (although a different and separate ques- 
tion,) was certainly not intended to extend to the 
Italian provinces. But the favorite project of 





Austria—the one on which she insists the most 
strongly, and that which the Times thinks ** would 
call forth no remonstrance or objection from the 
cabinets of Western Europe, and might have been 
effected without opposition’’—is the union of Hun- 
gary to the confederation. The object of Austria 
in this plan (not to speak of the predominance it 
would eventually give her over Prussia) is the 
means of domineering over her Hungarian prov- 
inces by the power of foreign bayonets. She pro- 
poses that a large force of confederative troops 
should be maintained and placed at the disposal of 
the confederative executive, and nearly the half of 
these troops will be furnished by Austria; for each 
state is to contribute in the ratio of the inhabitants 
with which it has entered the confederation. It 
is also proposed that the troops of each nation shall 
be removed from their own country, and be re- 

laced by those of some other part of the union. 

y all which means Hungarian and Szekler hus- 
sars will be transported to the banks of the Rhine, 
while Bavarians and Prussians will be employed to 
keep down the Hungarians and Transylvanians. 
And thus it is hoped that the freedom of the centre 
and east of Europe may be crushed forever. 

It might be thought that there would be danger 
of such foreign troops fraternizing with the new 
peoples among whom they were settled ; but the 
odious services which a government like that of 
Austria demands of its soldiers. are always suffi- 
cient to insure them the hatred of a people. The 
Times asserts that the Austrian troops have been 
indifferently employed within the territories of the 
confederation, without regard to the federal or non- 
federal character of the provinces from which they 
come ; and, although we believe this not to have 
been the case, except in time of war, or within the 
Austrian boundaries, it certainly cannot be said 
that German troops of the confederation have been 
sent to Hungary or Transylvania. This we take 
to be the main interest of Austria in the question. 

The Times observes that this union ‘* would 
unquestionably strengthen the whole barrier of 
Eastern Europe against the danger of a Russian 
invasion.” And we dare say many a reader 
glanced over this passage, admiring the magna- 
nimity of Russia in so calmly allowing the ag- 
grandizement of a neighboring and often rival 
power, without jealousy or opposition. But it is 
this very increase of Austrian power against the 
free states of Europe (the only direction in which 
her power #s increased) which renders Austria the 
very slave of Russia, and dependent on her for 
existence from day to day. Should France or 
England show any earnest intention to prevent the 
projected interference in Switzerland or Piedmont, 
or to enforce respect for the treaties of Vienna, 
Austria could not advance a step without the aid 
of Russia. Hungary is vowed to a state of eternal 
rebellion if united to Germany, and this renders 
Austria so completely a tributary of Russia that 
she can take no step in European policy without 
the consent and authorization of that power. 

It is not, therefore, an increase of the power of 
Austria which either France or England has to 
fear, but the increase of the power of absolutism, 
to which both Austria and Prussia must contribute 
at the will and dictation of Russia. For, can any 
one be so foolish as to believe, that, with a bank- 
rupt exchequer, a third of her army composed of 
rebels, and half the provinces of her empire read 
for outbreak at any moment, Austria would thin 
of interfering with the internal policy of Prussia, 
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Germany, Switzerland and Piedmont? In the 
whole affair, we repeat, she is but the cat’s-paw of 
Russia. We are no friends of war. It is because 
we hate it, and its horrors, that we should be sorry 
to see the freedom of Europe sacrificed, and our 
own threatened, without having attempted some- 
thing in good faith to save it. It may yet be time ; 
and we should grieve to witness a few more years 
of the present system of indifference to all but what 
touches us directly. With all Europe under abso- 
lute princes, and the Bourbons again in France, it 
could not be long before a cause would be found to 
quarrel with England, and England would find 
herself without an ally, hated by the princes because 
she is free, and distrusted by the peoples because 


, she is selfish. It may still be time, by vigorous 


and prompt remonstrance, to do something towards 
checking the wicked designs now meditated against 
Switzerland and Piedmont. 





From the Morning Chronicle. 
AUSTRIA—SWITZERLAND—SARDINIA. 


Tue rumors of an armed intervention of Austria, 
or, as it is stated, of federal troops in Switzerland, 
and eventually in Piedmont, are variously discussed 
in the German journals. 

The Vienna correspondent of the Weser Zeitung 
says :— 

There seems to be no doubt that an armed inter- 
vention is premeditated in Switzerland. The ques- 
tion is publicly spoken of, in ministerial and political 
circles, in a manner not usual in Austria on questions 
of foreign policy. M. Steiger, the Swiss repre- 
sentative here, has received hints on the subject 
which cannot be mistaken. 

The ministerial journals portray that little coun- 
try, which every impartial observer must allow is 
the happiest free republic of Europe, as a nest of 
revolutionists, which threatens destruction to the 
rest of the world. Submission on the part of the 
Swiss Confederation is not desired. ‘True to the 
Warsaw stipulations, and obedient to instructions 
from St. Petersburg, Prince Schwarzenberg en- 
deavors to drive matters to as bad a crisis as possible. 
It is the ezar’s will that every head of the revolu- 
tionary hydra—and he regards Switzerland as one 
--shall be trampled down under the heels of the 
military. Prince Schwarzenberg is a soldier— 
and, like a lucky gamester, is emboldened by the 
success that has attended his exploits. Nor must 
it be forgotten that Francis Joseph is not twenty 
years of age, is warlike inclined, and thirsts for 
glory ; that his young blood keeps time better with 
the bold plans of a military premier, than with the 
cautious movements of an old diplomatist like Met- 
ternich or Ficquelmont, and he will not be deterred 
by the possibility of a rupture with France and 
England. Austria has taken Prussia in tow. 
Russia stands as a terrible reserve, and covers the 
tear. The minor states of Germany must dance to 
the Austrian drum, whether they like it or not. It 
feels so confident in its strength, that not only has 
it lost all fear of the demon of revolution, but en- 
deavors to conjure it up to measure its strength 
with it. Switzerland is a ready pretext. It is an- 
noyed that Switzerland took such prompt advantage 
of the European voice of 1848 and 1849, to change 
its old constitution for a better one, with which 
the great majority of the Swiss are satisfied. By 
getting up a quarrel with the confederacy, it hopes 
to reinstate the old constitution and the old govern- 
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ments of the Sonderbund cantons. A threat is 
issued, at the same time, against Piedmont, and a 
humiliation for France contrived. These are the 
objects towards which the Austro-Russian projects 
tend. 

The Cologne Gazette, of Saturday, says :— 


It is Russia which is driving towards coercive 
measures in Switzerland. The Russian emperor 
fancies he has the divine calling to restore order in 
Europe. Having succeeded to his heart’s content 
in Germany, he is carrying out his plans with vigor, 
but without haste, westward. Like the blades of 
a pair of scissors, Russia stretches forth her two 
protégés, Austria and Prussia, to cut off the buds 
of freedom wherever they appear. Already, in 
1847, before the war of the Sonderbund, Russian 
diplomacy guided the measures against Switzer- 
land, which were frustrated by the slowness of 
Lord Palmerston and the activity of M. Dufour. 
The crime of Switzerland is, that it has selected a 
constitution of its own, without paying any regard 
to the admonitions of the great powers that sought 
to force their protection upon it. It is, therefore, 
called a focus of revolution; the Alps are looked 
upon as volcanoes of insurrection ; and the few ref- 
ugees who have still an asylum in Switzerland are 
seized upon as the threadbare pretext to measures 
of coercion now in preparation against the confed- 
eracy. 

It is Sardinia, however, rather than Switzer- 
land, which Austria has in view. The ministerial 
journals of Vienna are incessant in writing against 
that kingdom, which, like Switzerland, they style 
the rendezvous of all the demagogues and revolu- 
tionists of Italy. They say it is a dangerous state, 
which has thrown itself completely into the arms 
of the radicals. The truth, however, is, that they 
are angry at Vienna that Sardinia has emancipated 
itself from radicalism, and that the Azeglio min- 
istry labors, in common with a moderate chamber, 
towards the development of the constitutional sys- 
tem, whilst, in the rest of the Italian peninsula, the 
absolute power of Austria rules uncontrolled. The 
hopes of the Italians are thus directed towards Sar- 
dinia, which they hope again, notwithstanding the 
failure of the last attempt, to see at the head of the 
Italian movement to drive the Austrians out of 
Italy. A reactionary crusade against these two 
countries is consequently an object for Austria 
Sardinia, however, is hard to get at, having re 
cently concluded commercial treaties with France 
and England, of which the object, in some measure, 
is to secure, in case of need, the protection of those 
two great powers. Switzerland, therefore, will 
receive the first blow. 


We find the following in the Constitutionnel :— 


A letter from Berne, of the 18th inst., informs us 
that the Federal Council has just issued a decree 
of a nature to put an end to the uneasiness felt at 
the residence of French refugees in places too near 
the frontier. They have been hitherto restricted to 
a distance of eight leagues; but this regulation was 
frequently eluded, from the facilities of travelling in 
Switzerland, and the refugees visited Geneva, and 
even Lausanne and Vevy. ‘To put an end to this 
abuse, they are now interdicted by the Federal 
Council from residing at the cantons of Geneva, 
Vaud, Fribourg, Valais, Neufchatel, and the Ber- 
nese Jura. Itis also interdicted to the above-named 
cantons and to those of the Grisons and Tessino to 





give an asylum to Italian refugees, and measures 
have been taken to enforce the execution of this 
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rohibition. ‘The above-named cantons will be al- 
owed to receive German refugees. The number 
of refugees of all nations who find an asylum in 
Switzerland is not so great as to be any real cause 
of alarm to the neighboring states, since it has been 
reduced to Jess than five hundred, in consequence 
of the numerous expulsions, and the large sums 
which the federal treasury had expended in sending 
them to England and to the United States. These 
five hundred refugees are distributed in the cantons 
according to their population, and are subjected to 
the surveillance of the authorities. The chiefs of 
the German insurrections have long since been ex- 
a pote one only, named Barbo, a Baden lawyer, 

ad succeeded in remaining in the canton of Bale- 
campagne under a false name; he has, however, 
just been discovered and arrested. Another, named 
d’Ester, had, from different motives, obtained de- 
lays, but they have both now quitted Switzerland. 
All that has been said about military organization 
of the refugees, their recruiting and depots of arms, 
is pure invention. It is pretended that Mazzini, 
who was last year expelled from Switzerland, has 
since returned there; all the search made after him 
had been hitherto without result. Switzerland has, 
since 1847, enjoyed the most perfect tranquillity, 
ander the happy influence of her new constitution, 
and people abroad are too apt to forget her dig- 
nified and calm attitude when all was in a flame 
around her. 





From the Morning Chronicle, 25 Feb, 
Turee years have not yet elapsed since the Aus- 
trian Empire appeared to be on the verge of disso- 
lution. In no other country were the effects of the 
revolution of 1848 so immediately and so widely 
felt. Each of the nations composing the empire 


took up arms against its sovereign; the central 


authority was completely paralyzed ; and, in spite 
of the energetic ferocity with which the imperial 
generals successively bombarded the capital cities 
of the Austrian kingdoms, it seemed as if nothing 
could save the house of Hapsburg from the dan- 
gers which surrounded it on every side. At Vienna 
the government had capitulated to the revolutionary 
leaders, and an Austrian minister was ready to 
abandon, almost without a struggle, the fairest 
half of Lombardy. Though the brilliant campaigns 
of Radetzky rendered that sacrifice unnecessary, 
still the Italian victories, while sufficient to redeem 
the honor of the imperial arms, failed to enable the 
government to cope with the Hungarian insurrec- 
tion. Repeated checks and disasters compelled 
the emperor to acknowledge his weakness, and to 
solicit the aid of a foreign ally to overcome the 
obstinate resistance of his Hungarian subjects. The 
integrity of the empire was maintained only by the 
assistance of Russian armies. In the mean time, 
the influence of Austria in Germany had fallen to 
the lowest point ; and not the slightest apprehen- 
sion was entertained that a power which had been 
so broken by the revelution would again obtain the 
preponderance which it had previously exercised 
in all the political relations of that country. At 
all events, to judge from the Janguage of the Aus- 
trian statesmen who framed the March constitution, 
the only hope for the empire lay in the abandon- 
ment of its former policy, and its only chance of 
recovering any influence in Germany was by coop- 
erating with other governments in the reconstruc- 
tion of the federal constitution, in accordance with 
the recognized desires of the German people. Yet, 
within a few months, and without striking a blow, 





AUSTRIA. 


Austria has again become the predominant power 
in the confederation ; every concession has been 
made to her which she could desire; her will ap- 
pears to be the law of Germany, notwithstanding 
the shattered condition of her resources, and the 
popular distrust and hostility excited by her pres- 
ent policy. It is, indeed, uncertain whether those 
modifications of the federal constitution which have 
been proposed by the Austrian government will in 
every case be accepted by the other states; but 
they are now little more than questions of form, for 
the main point is already gained by the ready ad- 
hesion which has been yielded to the principles by 
which Meiternich governed at Frankfort, at Vienna, 
and at Milan. If the good understanding between 
Austria and Prussia be founded upon the recogni- 
tion of common objects of aggression, and upon the 
employment of the most unscrupulous means to 
carry into effect a policy of repression, it is of no 
great importance what changes may be made in the 
constitution of the central organ of the confedera- 
tion ; for, if any alterations should be finally deter- 
mined upon, we can doubt as little of their probable 
tendency as of the intentions of those who have 
brought them forward. 

If success were the standard by which political 
judgments ought to be formed, we should be com- 
pelled to pass an encomium upon the policy of 
Austria. At a time when her enemies exulted 
over her misfortunes, and when her friends almost 
despaired of her recovery, she has displayed im- 
mense energy, which has been far from unskilfully 
directed, and she has made, at one and the same 
moment, a vast military demonstration, extending 
from the Adriatic to the Baltic. Yet, after all, 
in these gigantic efforts, and in the ends to which 
they have been directed, we search in vain for indi- 
cations of a high political sagacity. There is a 
prodigal ostentation of material force—not, how- 
ever, for purposes of detence against a foreign 
enemy, but to reéstablish a system of government 
which is nut less opposed to the general feeling of 
the country than it is to the pledges given by the 
reigning sovereign. It is the fruit and the price 
of Russian friendship. The return to absolutism 
in Germany is the compensation for the services 
of Paskewitch in Hungary. Austria has aban- 
doned the pledges wnich she gave at the time of 
the revolution, and the present year has witnessed 
the complete triumph of redaction. There are, 
without doubt, others of the German governments 
whose falseness or folly has contributed to bring 
about the present state of things. The mutual 
jealousy of the different states, stimulated to a 
great degree by the ill-concealed designs of more 
powerful neighbors, assisted in creating disunion 
and weakness, and paved the way for the success 
of the policy of Vienna. But the final character 
which has been given to the conferences of Dres- 
den, and consequently to the operations undertaken 
by the armies of Austria and Prussia, must be 
attributed, in the main, to the Russian mediation, 
and to the exaggerated confidence placed by Prince 
Schwarzenberg in the Russian alliance. The de- 
mands of Austria have risen with her success, 
and at the same time her policy at home, as well 
as abroad, has become more rigorously despotic. 
Those members of the imperial government whose 
opinions were of a liberal cast have felt themselves 
compelled to retire—the state of siege is prolonged 
at Vienna—and the introduction of the promised 
constitution is indefinitely postponed. 

long as the Austrian empire was still the 
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theatre of civil war, stern necessity might furnish 
an excuse for many of the acts of its government. 
It is difficult to blame efforts that were made to 
prevent the dismemberment of the empire—a result, 
on every ground, to be deprecated by Europe. 
Imperfect as may be the civilization which a South 
German race has diffused among the Sclavonian 
pulations of the Danube, it is infinitely prefera- 
le to Russian dominion ; for it is European, and 
not Asiatic. And the experience of the last few 
years has sufficiently shown that the different races 
of the Austrian crown lands, disunited and hostile 
as they are, could scarcely be brought to form one 
political community except by the agency of a 
mote civilized or more powerful race. Austrian 
supremacy in those countries. is therefore a Euro- 
pean necessity ; and though we may severely crit- 
icize the means employed, we cannot condemn the 
determination to preserve, at almost any cost, the 
hereditary possessions of the house of Hapsburg. 
But this palliation cannot be pleaded for the conduct 
of the imperial government in attempting to extend 
its influence by force over territories not subject to 
its — 
here is, we apprehend, no doubt that at this 
moment active measures are in contemplation by 
Austria against Switzerland and Piedmont. With 
regard to the former country, it is stated that the 
other German powers will make common cause 
with the cabinet of Vienna; and it is.probable that 
Prussia is desirous to recover the possession of 
Neufchatel, whilst other German potentates will 
noi be averse to a crusade against a democratic 
state. A good deal, too, is said about the political 
refugees whose head-quarters are asserted to be in 
Switzerland. It is possible, indeed, that these 
exiles are daily becoming more dangerous; yet 
this is not because of the sympathy or support 
which they receive in the Swiss cantons, where 
they are under the surveillance of the police, but 
on account of the increasing discontent in the Ger- 
man states. However, the consciousness of a re- 
actionary policy generates the fear of revolutionary 
propagandism, and consequently the Swiss are, it 
is said, to be threatened, if not punished, for offer- 
ing an asylum to political criminals ; and should 
the discussion be confined to the question of the 
refugees, it is hoped that the French government 
may refuse to interfere on their behalf, in spite of 
the feelings and recollections of the president. It 
will be well, however, for those who on every 
occasion appeal to the treaty of Vienna and other 
acts of international law, to reflect upon the conse- 
quences which may follow such a flagrant violation 
of guarantees as that which is meditated with ref- 
erence-to Switzerland. The demonstration against 
Sardinia is equally indefensible, and not less dan- 
gerous to the general tranquillity. The only Ital- 
lan governinent which is purely national, and which 
merits the respect of foreigners, has, it seems, pro- 
voked the resentment of Austria. The Piedmont- 
ese have escaped that foreign occupation, in the 
name of ‘ order,’’ to which the Florentines, the 
Bolognese, and the Romans, have been forced to 
submit; and we would at least hope that they are 
not now to be made the victims of Austrian suspi- 
cion. There can be no reason to fear the power 
of a kingdom so small as Sardinia, especially when 
its resources have been exhausted by two costly 
campaigns ; and the concentration of troops near 
the frontier of Piedmont can only be explained as 
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to the rest of Italy. ‘There are limits, however, to 
the forbearance of the western powers, and a wan- 
ton attack upon an independent and constitutionally 
governed state may Jead to something more serious 
than a formal protest on their part against reac- 
tionary and lawless aggression. 





From the Morning Chronicle. 
PRUSSIA. 
Berlin, Feb. 18. 

Tue booksellers of Berlin, whose principal 
profits are derived from commission agency, have 
addressed a petition to the Chambers against 
the projected press Jaw, especially as regards 
such clauses as immediately affect that portion 
of their business dependent upon the said agency, 
which, they declare, will be utterly destroyed 
should the bill as it now stands be carried into Jaw. 
According to the proposed Jaw, they are to be made 
responsible—authors or publishers not being with- 
in the jurisdiction of Prussian tribunals—for the 
contents of all works transmitted to them by the 
latter for sale. They state that, it being the com- 
mon practice of publishers to transmit bales of 
new publications to the trade throughout Germany, 
with mere nominal lists and trade prices, without 
comment or reference to contents, copies to be re- 
turned that are not sold, it may occur that their 
bales might contain productions liable at any mo- 
ment to sudden seizure and prosecution, they being 
the while innocent of any illegal intentions or even 
knowledge of the contents, it being impossible for 
them to read all works forwarded to them; or, if 
able to read, competent to decide upon the legality 
or illegality of contents. ‘They say that an @ priori 
censorship would be preferable to the hazards of 
this enactment, as, although it might diminish the 
amount of works transmitted on sale speculation by 
original foreign editors, secure from responsibility, 
they at least would not be exposed to risks, and 
should forbidden works be forwarded, their eyes 
would be open, and they might once for all refuse 
acceptance. The government, in reply, says, first- 
ly, that it is not disposed to infringe the consti- 
tution by reéstablishing the censorship; nor could 
it do so, if so disposed, as regards foreign produc- 
tions, especially those published in Switzerland, 
the principal fountain of emission for prejudicial 
publications. Secondly, that the productions of the 
press must, indeed, be baneful if bad works are so 
numerous as to cripple trade by prevention of their 
sale. Thirdly, that althongh commission agents 
may not have time to read, original publishers have 
ample time for that purpose; and that the only 
means of punishing them is by the confiscation of 
their speculations. Fourthly, that it is the duty of 
agents to make themselves acquainted with contents, 
and that the law of all Jands, England among the 
number, throws responsibility on printers and pub- 
lishers—authors not being forthcoming ; and that 
ignorance of contents may be taken in extenuation, 
but not justification, for selling and circulating. A 
check to and safeguard against literary pvison is 
essential ; and that although the proposed bill may 
be capable of amendment, and will be amended, it 
appears certain that it will pass both houses, and 
this without detriment to the good literature of the 
land, or to the interests of those whose trade does 
not mainly depend on the sale of pernicious pro- 
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From the New York Evening Post. 


Martin Farquuar Tupper, the English poet, 
landed from the steamer Asia this morning, and has 
taken lodgings at the Astor House. He has been for- 
tunate enough to make such a passage as Horace 
wished for Virgil, when he called on the tutelary 
goddess of Cyprus and the twin stars, brothers of 
Helen, and the fathers of the winds, to send favorable 
breezes and restrain all others, until his friend should 
have landed on the shores of Attica. 

To one whom the muses visit not only daily but 

nightly and inspires 
Easy his unpremeditated dreams, 
his passage over the vast ocean which divides the old 
world from the new, and his advent in a strange 
hemisphere, could hardly fail of suggesting 
thoughts that voluntary move 
Harmonious numbers. 

Here are some of these harmonious numbers, just 
placed in our hands, inspired by his voyage and 
arrival in the American waters. The first of these 
poems, our readers will see, was written this morning, 
in the New York Bay: 


A WORD ON ARRIVAL. 
WRITTEN IN NEW YORK HARBOR, ON BOARD THE ASIA. 


Not with cold scorn, or ill-dissembled sneer, 
Ungraciously your kindly looks to greet, 
By God’s good favor safely wafted here, 
O friends and brothers, face to face we meet. 
Now, for a little space my willing feet, 
After long hope and promise many a year, 
Shall tread your happy shores; my heart and voice 
Your kindred love shall quicken and shall cheer; 
While in your greatness shall my soul rejoice— 
For you are England’s nearest and most dear! 
Suffer my simple fervors to do good, 
As one poor pilgrim haply may and can, 
Who, knit to heaven and earth by gratitude, 
Speaks from his heart, to touch his brother man. 
March 14, 1851. Martin F. Tupper. 


OUR VOYAGE. 
WRITTEN ON BOARD THE ASIA, BY REQUEST. 
I. 


Count up with me our mercies manifest, 
My brother voyagers; that God hath sped 
Our wandering steps, in safety hither led, 
Strong in his strength, and with his bounty blest. 
O, how can half the perils be exprest 
That he hath spared us on this prosperous way ? 
No evil hath come near us, to deform 
One pleasant night, or one luxurious day, 
No traitor rock, no fierce tyrannic storm : 
But as, at night, bell echoing answered bell, 
Like neighboring village clocks, the cheering word 
Ever was added in response, ‘* All’s well!’’ 
Thank God! that thus his ready grace hath heard 
Our prayers, though few and feeble, truth to tell! 


It. 


And, meekly think how many better men 
Have gone this way in famine and in fear, 
Yet, after all their toils, had labored then 
Vainly—for death hath feasted on them here! 


MARTIN FARQUHAR TUPPER.—THE WIND AT NIGHT. 


O think how, gulphed away from human ken, 
Thousands have led in yon yeasty waves, 


As gloomily, around some staggering wreck, 


ae 


Yawned the black throats of those Atlantic 
We the while, pacing this high-terraced 
Like proud triumphant despots of the deep, 
Set our calm feet on ocean’s vassal neck; 
And day or night, in pastimes or in sleep, 
With ease and skill and mammoth led force, 
Speed to the goal of our victorious course! 
March 13, 1851. Tin F, TUPPER. 





THE OLD AND THE NEW. 


Shall it be with a tear or a smile, Old World, 
That I bid you farewell for a while, Old World? 
Shall you and I part 
With a pang at the heart, 
Or in cold-blooded stoical style, Old World ? 


In truth, it must be with a tear, Old World, 
For much that is near and is dear, Old World! 
The lingering mind 
Looks sadly behind 
In doubt and reluctance and fear, Old World. 


Yet ever, by land and by sea, Old World, 
God helps us wherever we be, Old World; 
My babes he will keep 

Awake or asleep, 
And happily travel with me, Old World! 


So thus with a spirit of rest, New World, 

I seek your bright shores of the west, New World’ 
With a hearty good will 
My work to fulfil, 

And do what I do for the best, New World. 


Gratefully here for a space, New World, 

Shall I bask in the sun of thy face, New World, 
Wherever I roam 
To feel always at home, 

With brothers in every place, New World. 


No dignified dulness to freeze, New World, 
But cordial kindness and ease, New World, 
Invite me to stand, 
With my heart in my hand, 
To give it wherever I please, New World. 
Martin F. Tupper. 
The Asia, March 10, 1851. 





THE WIND AT NIGHT. 


Otp voices of the night-wind! varying tones, 

Familiar all ; ny childhood’s lullabies, 

All dear; both angry gust that howls and moans, 
And madly wrestles with rock-rooted trees— 

Winning a worthless spoil of withered leaves— 

And sweetly whispering sigh of summer breeze, 
Stirring the silver crest of moonlit sheaves. 

Old voices of the nightwind! ye are come 

To murmur mournful things beneath our eaves ; 
Your wailings waken from oblivion dumb 

The glimmering twilight of my being’s prime, 

Dear, dewy morning! memories of my home— 
That soft green vale that sent me forth to climb 
These daily steeper, stonier slopes of time. 

Hunt's Journal. 
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